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BOOKS. 


——>— 
A NEW LIFE OF SWIFT.* 


PropaBLY no English writer, except Shakespeare, has been 
so much written about as Swift; and certainly none has 
suffered more from the ravages of biography. That 
tremendous personality, so vitally present in all his 
ges, makes friends or enemies as it did in life; devoted 
friends, bitter enemies. Thackeray’s lurid and too famous 
sketch of him might seem unjustifiable; if you did not 
find a man so charitable as Stevenson calling the great 
satirist ‘a kind of human he-goat, leaping and shaking 
his scut on mountains of ordure.” If Swift repels many, 
there are others whom he attracts as strongly. Not even 
Deane Swifte, his nephew and biographer, is more un- 
reserved in praise than several critics of our own time; the 
wer to fascinate sarvives with the power to terrify or dis- 
gust; and among the whole array of writers it is rare to find 
one who is, like Mr. Ashe-King, at once sensible and sympa- 
thetic. Mr. King is Swift’s apologist; and one is always 
needed. While Swift lived, the charm of his manner, the 
warmth and unselfishness of his friendship, and his constant 
generosity, carefally though it was concealed, maintained a 
sufficient band of people to give the lie to his “inverted 
hypocrisy,” and to excuse what in his writings needed forgive- 
ness. The apology for Swift’s words isin his actions; but 
the words remain written in that imperishable style, the kind 
and courageous actions are forgotten. Every one has read 
Gulliver; every one knows some version of Stella’s and 
Vanessa’s history ; but of Swift’s long life at the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, of his long indomitable struggle with misgovern- 
ment, few know anything except the tradition of some dubious 
and discreditable practical jokes; and it is the work and 
writings of this period that Mr. King has taken in hand to 
illustrate. His book is merely concerned with Swift's political 
life; the earlier chapters of course recapitulate the story of 
his youth, and touch upon several controverted points; but 
they bring nothing new to the discussion except brevity and 
common-sense, of which the pages relating to Stella and 
Vanessa are a model. We are glad to claim Mr. King for 
Stella’s faction, since on this matter we must all be partisans. 
Nothing, again, could be better and fairer than the opening 
sentence of his book ; yet, be it observed, Mr. King is angrily, 
indeed bitterly, Nationalist in tone :— 

“Swift drew his first breath and his last in Ireland, spent in 

her the best years of his youth and of his maturity, owed her his 
literary education, and paid her with a political education by 
which she has never ceased to profit to this day; but in no sense 
was he an Irishman.” 
There is always something to cavil at in a general statement; 
and we think that Swift served his apprenticeship to litera- 
ture at Moor Park in Temple’s library. But that is perhaps 
not precisely what Mr. King refers to; and as to his 
antithesis there can be no manner of doubt. During four 
years Swift, as the adviser to Oxford and Bolingbroke, largely 
governed England; yet those years were barren of results 
The Peace of Utrecht marked no new departure in English 
policy; England was willing and ready again to enter into 
Continental quarrels. But in Ireland Swift, wielding no 
power but his pen, was not so much a leader of public 
opinion as its creator; and no one who knows, even vaguely, 
the state of Ireland one hundred and fifty years back, can 
deny that this was a great and a beneficent achievement. 


Mr. King has been at much pains to defend Swift from 
the charge of political infidelity; and, indeed, it is not 
difficult to show that he was constant to one principle, fidelity 
to the Church’s interests as he conceived them. Temple’s 
secretary naturally entered politics on the Whig side; if he 
left the Whigs it was because they refused what the Tories 
Were willing to give, a concession to the Irish Church. No 
doubt Harley and St. John bribed Swift with power; but that 
18 a bribe no man can be accused for taking, except at the 








* Swift in Ireland, By R, Ashe-King, London: Fisher Unwin, 








sacrifice of principle. What principle did Swift forsake by 
turning his back on Lord Somers? Political parties were 
then held together by common interests or a personal attach- 
ment; the religious question alone involved a principle. 
Personal friendship does not result from a series of unfulfilled 
promises, and that was the claim of the Whigs upon Swift ; 
but that he would make sacrifices for personal friendship he 
showed, and no man ever did so more conspicuously in an 
episode upon which Mr. King might have laid more stress. 
When the long internal struggle in the Tory party terminated 
in Oxford’s disgrace, Swift, the one man who stood equally well 
with both leaders, turned his back on Bolingbroke, the man 
he admired and believed in, the man who had the ball at his 
foot, and at a bare request followed into his retirement 
Oxford, the man he loved. No one could have foreseen the 
Queen’s fatal seizure which robbed Bolingbroke of his advan- 
tage two days after it was won; and though Bolingbroke had 
Jacobite schemes, there is every reason to believe that Swift’s 
repeated denial of the fact was sincere. Political methods 
had scarcely changed since Charles II. got Shaftesbury’s 
signature to a false copy of the Treaty of Dover. Charles lost 
Shaftesbury’s support when the truth was known, and we are 
very certain that any revelation of Bolingbroke’s plans which 
should have seemed to endanger the Church of England 
would have turned Swift from an adherent into an enemy. 
But the fact that a man so deep in the Ministry’s confidence 
should have been ignorant of Bolingbroke’s main design, 
proves Bolingbroke’s duplicity, not the unreality of Swift’s 
influence. If Swift’s pen had been for sale, Bolingbroke 
would have bid without stint for the man who wrote the 
Conduct of the Allies. 


For, even if every one may not agree with us that Swift’s 
is the greatest prose style in English, few would deny that 
he is the ideal journalist. Whether you take him for the 
Government, advocating a policy as in the Conduct of the 
Allies, or restraining indiscreet supporters as in the Letter to 
the Gentlemen of the October Club; or in Opposition, as in the 
Drapier Letters and the Maxims Controlled in Ireland, he sets 
the standard for literature designed for an immediate purpose 
and upon an immediate occasion. Weighty, eloquent, homely, 
or ironic at will, he is never rhetorical, never drops out of the 
key of speech. Other writers may be persuasive, Swift is con- 
vincing ; it is impossible to resist his simple straightforward 
manner. Curiously enough, criticism has neglected to in- 
quire into the models which Swift undoubtedly had. “I 
have written and burnt,” he says, “and written and burnt 
again more than perhaps any man in England.” In the Tale 
of a Tub, with its long sentences, recalling the seventeenth 
century, and its fantastic buffoonery intermingled with the 
sedate irony which became the author’s habitual manner, Swift's 
style is seen in the making. And in the “ Author’s Apology ” 
prefixed to that work occur the words, “We still read 
Marvel’s answer to Parker with pleasure, tho’ the book it 
answers be sunk ago.” Unhappily, the Rehearsal Transprosed 
is now read seldom, and then with more curiosity than 
pleasure ; it is a superannuated joke, and a joke in some five 
hundred pages. Yet though the bulk of it is in the clowning 
vein, which theological controversy in those days so strangely 
affected, there are serious passages more like Swift’s manner 
than anything else we know. Here and there we come upon 
a Swiftian turn of thought,—“ No naturalist has determined 
the certain time of a mountain’s pregnancy, how long it goes 
to be delivered, but one has told us what manner of child it 
always produces.” Here, again, is a curious passage, freely 
rendered by Marvel from Julian’s Kasoxpes, which recalls 
Peter’s form of general absolution in the Tale of a Tub :— 

“ Let all men take notice, of whatsoever condition and quality, 
whether they be adulterers or murtherers, or guilty of any other 
immorality, vice, or debauchery, that hereby they are warranted 
and invited to continue boldly and confidently in the same, and I 
declare that upon dipping themselves only in this water they are, 
and shall be so reputed, pure and blameless to all intents and 
purposes. And moreover, as oft as they shall renew and frequent 
such other vices, immoralities, or debaucheries, I do hereby give 
and grant to them, and every one of them respectively, that by 
thumping his breast or giving but himself a pat on the forehead, 
he shall thereupon be immediately discharged, and absolved of 
all guilt and penalty therefore incurred, any law or statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


But it is in the first half-dozen pages of Marvel’s attack upon 
Dr. Turner, Mr. Smirke, the Divine in Mode, that the resem- 
blance becomes unmistakeable; this is not only Swift’s 
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style, but Swift’s irony, the manner of his graver pamphlets 
and sermons :— 

“Tt hath been the good nature (and politicians will have it the 
wisdom) of most governors to entertain the people with public 
recreations; and therefore to encourage such as could best con- 
tribute to their divertisement. And hence doubtless it is, that 
our ecclesiastical governors also (who, as they yield to none 
for prudence, so in good humour they exceed all others) have 
not disdained of late years to afford the laity no inconsiderable 
pastime. Yea, so great hath been their condescension, that 
rather than fail, they have carried on the merriment by men of 
their own faculty, who might otherwise, by the gravity of their 
calling, have claimed an exemption from such offices. They have 
ordained from time to time several of the most ingenious and 
pregnant of their clergy to supply the press continually with new 
books of ridiculous and facetious argument. Wherein divers of them 
have succeeded even to admiration ; insomuch that by the reading 
thereof the ancient sobriety and seriousness of the English nation 
hath been in good measure discussed and worn out of fashion. Yet, 
though the clergy have hereby manifested that nothing comes 
amiss to them, and particularly that, when they give their minds to 
it, no sort of men are more proper or capable to make sport for 
spectators; it hath so happened by the rewards and promotions 
bestowed upon those who have laboured in this province, that 
many others, in hopes of the like preferment, although otherwise 
by their parts, their complexion, and education, unfittted for this 
jocular divinity have in order to it wholly neglected the more 
weighty cares of their function.” 

Here we must stop the quotation; but there are six pages of 
the passage, one more like Swift than the other. One other 
sentence we must have. “It is no small trust reposed in him 
to whom the Bishop shall commit omne et omnimodum suwm 
ingeniuin, tam temporale quam spirituale ; and however it goes 
with excommunication, they should take good heed to what 


manner of person they delegate the keys of laughter.” 


We commend this point to Mr. King’s consideration in a 
new edition, which we hope may be less defaced with 
misprints than the first. The publisher also, having repro- 
duced for chapter headings initial letters from an old Irish 
missal, should see to it that the ink is properly applied to 
them. And we have one other quarrel with the book. Mr. 
King, working for the New Irish Library, aims at making 
Swift better known among the less educated classes of 
Ireland. Yet he quotes from several languages, and does 
not translate. Why did he not at least render the epitapb, 
which fits his purpose so well? For Mr. King seeks to 
establish that Swift’s work for Ireland condones such 
offences against humanity as the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, 
which he condemns even too strongly; yet he might easily 
have shown, at least, that Gulliver is not what Swift sought 
to be remembered by. “Here lies the body of Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of this cathedral ”’—so rans the inscription in St. 
Patrick’s—“ where savage indignation can no longer lacerate 
the heart.” That is the satirist’s epitaph; he has shaken off 
the prompting that drove him to see deformity and depict 
it, as other artists are urged to see, and render, loveliness ; 
and he rests in peace. All the world knows these words; but 
the lines that follow are forgotten. ‘“ Depart, traveller, and 
imitate, if you can, one who, to a man’s uttermost, was the 
strenuous champion of liberty.” First, and by nature, a 
satirist; but last, and on resolute principle, a redresser of 
Irish wrongs. Mr. King’s book calls back to us the side 
of Swift’s life and work by which Swift desired to be re- 


membered. 


THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
THESE last gleanings of Mr. Lowell’s verse are of the scantiest. 
The slender volume owes half its bulk to blank pages; the 
poems are but ten in all, and number something less than six 
hundred verses. Nor is there anything that can be put with 
the very best of Mr. Lowell’s work. The first and longest 
piece, “ The Oracle of the Goldfishes,” is a curious strain of 
metaphysical musing, the purpose of which is not more clearly 
defined than metaphysical purposes commonly are. The 
second is a fancy which will not commend itself to those who 
think with us—“ Turner’s Old Téméraire under a figure sym- 
bolising the Church.” Some of the others are occasional 
verses of slight texture. Still, it is a pleasure to recognise 
throughout the hand of one who was a master of his craft. 
Mr. Lowell had not the highest inspiration of the poet. His 
sincerest admirers never dreamt of putting him among those 
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who sway the hearts of men. But he nents dik 
work. No line that was not as good in its Behe fen 
made passed the keen scrutiny of his self-criticism If be 
one will put these verses to the test of reading ae = 
will not find, we venture to say, a single turn o t oh e 
that will offend the taste, or a sound that will jar u ae 
ear. “St. Michael the Weigher” will probably be oe vi 
some of our readers. The poet imagines that he sees rhe 
Archangel standing with the mighty scales in his hand it es e 
with he weighs— sa 
“The hope of Man 
Since the power of choice began.” 


What follows reminds us of Moore’s “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” but it has a vigour that Moore, we think, never reached : 


“In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race, 

Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 

Gems, the lightning of the East, 

Kublai’s sceptre, Cxsar’s sword, 

Many a poet’s golden word, 

Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men as gods again. 

In the other scale he threw 

Things regardless, outcast, few, 

Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 

Beechen cups of men whose need 

Fasted that the poor might feed 

Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 

Broken hearts that brake for Man.” 
The “ Verses intended to go with a posset-dish to my dear 
little goddaughter,” remind us again of Macaulay’s admirable 
valentine, addressed to a lady of the Stanhope family, in 
which he imagines how her great kinsman, Pitt, smiles from 
his pedestal in Hanover Square to see so fair a bride go by to 
St. George’s But not Macaulay himself handled his theme 
with a finer art. And there are things in it of Mr, Lowell’s 
own, the fun, for instance, of these lines :— 

“Though had I Amalthea’s horn 
It should be hers the newly born. 


Nay, shudder not! I should bestow it 
So brimming full she could n't blow it,” 


7 


How graceful is this :— 


“T wish her next, and ’t is the soul 
Of all I’ve dropt into the bowl, 
Her mother’s beauty—nay, but two 
So fair at once would never do. 
Then let her but the half possess, 
'Troy was beseiged ten years for less. 
Now if there’s any truth in Darwin, 
And we from what was, all we are win, 
I simply wish the child to be 
A sample of Heredity, 
Enjoying to the full extent 
Life’s best, the Unearned Increment 
Which Fate her Godfather to flout 
Gave him in legacies of gout. 
Thus, then, the cup is duly filled ; 
Walk steady, dear, lest all be spilled.” 


The very last of Mr. Lowell’s poems was “On a Bust of 
General Grant,” left by him for a final revision which he was 
never able to give. It is fine throughout, but rises, perhap», 
to its highest in this :— 
“So Marius looked, methinks, and Cromwell so, 

Not in the purple born, to those they led 

Nearer for that and costlier to the foe, 

New moulders of old forms, by nature bred 

The exhaustless life of manhood’s seed to show, 

Let but the ploughshare of portentous times 

Strike deep enough to reach them where they lie: 

Despair and danger are their fostering climes, 

And their best sun bursts froin a stormy sky : 

He was our man of men, nor would abate 

The utmost due manhood could claim of fate.” 


The theme which Sir Edwin Arnold has chosen to give a 
title to his volume suits exactly his somewhat rhetorical 
genius. He has, too, in treating it, the satisfaction of paying 
what we may call his Opsrryp:a, for the “Tenth Muse” is 
nothing else than the Press, especially the Newspaper Press. 
It is difficult, perhaps, to suppose that his lofty panegyric is 
inspired by a wholly serious conviction. The Press is @ 
business like other businesses, and talk of how her heart is 


set— 
“On hopes, undreamed of yet 
By those who worshipped once, old bards and sages ;— 
The onward march of Man 
From what began 
His uprise, to the goal of all the Ages,” 
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—can only be used in the sense in which it may be used of all 
human work. Still, Sir Edwin Arnold preserves an admirable 

. vity, and puts his case with all the persuasiveness of one 
oo is used to putting cases that are not always perfect. This 
mek Muse—Ephemera he names her—is devoted to the 
ot crowds,—the thirty-five myriads or so who respond to 
her love by creating the “largest circulation in the world ” :— 


“To minister to these 
*Neath all the roaring seas, 
Her messengers, tamed lightnings, come and go; 
O’er all the busy lands 
Her duteous eyes and hands 
Gather up knowledge, that the people know. 
From them she hath her power, 
And hour by hour 
To them she payeth back her debt of greatness, 
Accomplishing full score 
With blessings more and more, 
And service wrought in silence and sedateness.” 


The remaining contents of the volume come chiefly from 
Eastern sources. There are “The Passing of Mubammad: a 
Dramatic Sketch,” “The Story of the Snake,” from the Sanskrit 
of the Mababbarata, “The Four First Ghazals of Hafiz,” 
“Roses from S’Adi’s Rose Garden,” and “Poems from 
Japan.” The other original poems are “ A Japanese Soldier,” 
which seems to us a little too much drawn out, and a very 
pretty piece called “ My Guests,” the guests being swallows. 
Here are some of the stanzas :— 
“Think on the speed, and the strength, and the glory, 

The wings to be, and the jubilant life, 

Shut in those exquisite secrets she brooded, 

My Guest’s small cousort, the swallow’s wife ! 


Nay, and no southern Lazzarone, 

No lazy desert-bred Beddawee, 

Was her glossy husband ! five hundred forays 
*Twixt morning and evening accomplished he, 
Hawking the gnats, and raiding the midges, 

And darting home from his dipping bath 

With meat in his mouth for the wife and children ; 
A Lord more gentle no Lady hath! 


Now, dawn after dawn, there are painstaking lessons 
To teach sky-science, and wing’s delight ; 

Soon will they follow the swift feet of Summer ; 

Oh! Seftor Swallow! I envy your flight! 

Ah! Golondrina! I grieve you are going! 

Say greetings for me to my East so dear! 

You have paid your rent with your silvery cheepings, 
‘La casae sua!’ Come back next year!” 


Mr. Le Gallienne lacks the craftsmanship which we find so 
fully developed in Mr. Lowell, and Jacks still more the re- 
straining taste. In the “Elegy,” which gives a name to his 
volume, he rises to his best. He has never written anything 
quite so good as this :— 


“Death! why at last he finds his treasure isle, 
And he the pirate of its hidden hoard ; 
Life! ’twas the ship he sailed to seek it in, 
And Death is kut the pilot come aboard. 
Methinks I see him smile a boy’s glad smile 
On maddened winds and waters, reefs unknown, 
As thunders in the sail the dread typhoon, 
And in the surf the shuddering timbers groan ; 
Horror ahead, and Death beside the wheel : 
Then—spreading stillness of the broad lagoon, 
And lap of waters round the resting keel.” 
“ Alfred Tennyson,” too, though it wants the inspiring force 
of a personal emotion, is strong, and often finely phrased, as, 
for instance, in “the toga sweep of his great style.” But 
why couple with these two the not very wholesome triviali- 
ties of “ Paris Day by Day” or a “Snatch”? Among the 
better things in the volume are “ My Maiden Vote,” which is 
a bit of really fine-edged satire, and there is a pathos not Jess 
effective because it is restrained in the following :— 
“ Precious the box that Mary brake 
Of spikenard for her Master’s sake, 
But ah! it held nought half so dear 
As the sweet dust that whitens here. 
The greater wonder who shall say : 
To make so white a soul of clay, 
From elay to win a face so fair, 
Those strange great eyes, that sunlit hair 
A-ripple o’er her witty brain,— 
Or turn all back to dust again. 
Who knows—but, in some happy hour, 
That God whose strange alchemic power 
Wrought her of dust, again may turn 
l'o woman this immortal urn.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s volume is a curious medley. If he would 
always think and write at his best ! 


THE MAN OF RINN.* 

THE way from Innsbruck to Judenstein, in the commune of 
Rinn (anless you go thither by Hall), goes upward past 
Schloss Ambras, then winds along the slopes of dark-browed 
Gungeser, through fragrant pine-woods and meadows brilliant 
with the brief flora of an Alpine summer. Judenstein neither 
makes much of a show on the map, nor figures largely in 
history. It consists of an ancient church, an old inn, and two 
farmhouses. But the church has a legend which all good 
Tyrolers devoutly believe to be true; and in the time of our 
grandfathers, there lived in one of the two farmhouses a 
peasant who helped to make history, and still lives in 
the hearts and memories of his countrymen. The legend, 
not unlike that of “ Hugh of Lincoln,” is about a little 
boy beguiled from his parents and sacrificed by cruel 
Jews. Wherever his blood fell on the ground, lilies grew; 
and the stone of sacrifice was removed to the church, 
or the church built over the stone. Anyhow, there it 
is amid a multitude of small crutches and orthopedic 
instruments left there by children whose faith had made them 
whole. Many suffering pilgrims still limp or ride to Juden- 
stein, hoping to be healed, and now and then a solitary pilgrim 
of another sort makes his way to the farmhouse in question, 
where for many years dwelt Joseph Spechbacher, “the Man of 
Rinn,” and looks into the stable where, when a price was put 
on his head, and the French and Bavarians were thirsting for 
his life, he lay hidden, literally buried alive, for nearly six 
weeks. 

Spechbacher was a substantial peasant, born, like Andreas 
Hofer and Peter Mayr, in 1767. A mighty hunter from his 
youth upward, there was not a valley in all Tyrol which he 
did not know, hardly a peak which he had not climbed. 
Besides possessing great physical strength and an almost 
superhuman power of endurance, Spechbacher was blessed 
with a keenness of vision which a North American Indian 
might have envied. He was also a man of imposing 
presence. A thick, black moustache drooped over bis 
mouth, curly, black hair hung low on his neck and 
shoulders, and covered his ears. His eyes were dark, 
fearless, and animated, his features more Roman than 
Teutonic. His gala and fighting dress was the picturesque 
costume of the Lower Inn Valley,—loose breeches and jacket, 
red waistcoat, and a broad-brimmed, green felt-hat, low in the 
crown, bedecked with game-cock feathers, and in summer 
garlanded with wild flowers. If nicknames imply popularity, 
Spechbacher must have been well liked by his neighbours. 
They spoke of him indifferently as “Seppel” (Joseph), the 
“ Judensteiner,” and “the Man of Rinn.” To Hofer, whose 
love for him was as that of David for Jonathan, he was always 
either “ Spoch ” or “ lieber Seppel,” and this love was recipro- 
cated with a devotion of which only noble natures are capable. 


Spechbacher received his “ baptism of fire” at the battle of 
Springes in 1797, where he served as a volunteer sharpshooter. 
In the war of 1805 he fought under Baron Swinburne, a 
member of the family which an English poet of our time has 
rendered illustrious by his works. But the deeds which gave 
him renown were wrought during the “ peasant war ” of 1809. 
Between April and November of that year, Spechbacher had 
as much fighting as would have surfeited a Berserker or even 
the Teutonic war-god himself. Besides taking a leading part 
in the famous fight in the Hisack Pass, he beld high com- 
mand in the five battles of Berg Isel, and in many minor 
combats. After the third battle of Berg Isel (May 29th) he 
beleaguered Kufstein, but as his force was small, and he had 
no heavy siege-guns, the leaguer was little more than an 
inefficient blockade. Meanwhile, the battle of Wagram and 
the truce of Znaim enabled Napoleon to take in hand the 
reconquest of the rebellious province. In the second half 
of July it was invaded by 50,000 men under the command 
of Marshal Lefebvre, who marched from Salzburg with a 
whole army corps, while three strong columns entered the 
country by the Pustertha], the Ampezzothal, and the valley 
of the Adige. Resistance seemed hopeless, the more espe- 
cially as it was one of the conditions of the armistice 
that the Austrian troops should withdraw from Tyrol, 
and even though every man capable of bearing arms had 
responded to Hofer’s call he could not have raised more 
than twenty-five thousand combatants. Moreover, the Bishop 
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of Brixen and the priesthood generally counselled sub- 
mission. Several of the rebel leaders fled, Spechbacher 
among the number. But he met Hofer on the way, who 
easily induced him to return and take part in another rising. 
Aufgebote (calls to arms) were sent out, and then Hofer, 
losing courage, went into his own country, and there hid 
himself, and if he had not left bolder spirits behind him 
the rebellion had ended there and then. These bolder spirits 
were Spechbacher, Friar Haspinger, Martin Schenk, inn- 
keeper, Brixen, Peter Kemnater, innkeeper, Schabs, and 
Peter Mayr, innkeeper, “an der Mahr.” Atacouncil held 
at Schenk’s house, it was resolved to resist the in- 
vaders to the death. Messages were sent to the people 
of Pasterthal, Ampezzothal, Etschthal, and the Vorarlberg, 
urging them to oppose the enemy step by step. Hofer, whose 
hiding-place was no secret to his friends, was asked to call the 
men of Passeir to arms; while Spechbacher, Haspinger, and 
the three innkeepers raised the standard of revolt in the 
valleys of the Lienz and the Eisack. Their immediate object 
was to prevent the junction of Rouyer’s division of Lefebvre’s 
corps d@’armée with the three other columns which were con- 
verging towards the eastern extremity of the Pusterthal, 
which has aptly been termed the gate of Tyrol, and is now 
defended by extensive fortifications. 


The plan of campaign was prepared by Spechbacher, who 
displayed extraordinary vigour and capacity. The shooter- 
companies of the neighbourhood were called out, and hundreds 
of peasants set to work breaking-up roads, erecting barricades, 
and building stone batteries on the almost perpendicular 
heights of the Eisack Pass. Huge stones were so poised, 
that by slipping a rope they could be dropped into the road. 
Some were undermined and tamped with gunpowder, so 
that they could literally be shot at the enemy, and every 
great stone that rolled down the steep sides of the glen 
would carry with it innumerable smaller stones. 


Meanwhile, Rouyer, who had left Innsbruck on August Ist, 
was marching leisurely across the Brenner. At Sterzing he 
heard that armed peasants had been seen further south, but 
as the few whom his scouts observed in the distance in- 
continently disappeared, the General concluded that no 
serious resistance would be offered. On the 4th he left 
Sterzing, the advance being led by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg’s regiment, two thousand four hundred strong, with 
two guns and two squadrons of cavalry. Half a league 
beyond Mauls fire was opened, whereupon the Tyrolers 
retreated and the advances continued until the head 
of the column reached the straitest part of the pass 
near Oberau, when a stentorian voice shouted: “In 
the name of the Holy Trinity, let go!” and a vast 
avalanche of stones thundered from the heights, leaving 
havoc in their wake. The road was strewn with dead 
and dying men and horses. For a few moments the 
firing ceased on both sides, only, however, to be renewed with 
greater determination than before. It was a heroic fight, 
full of moving incidents and dramatic episodes, marked, how- 
ever, by a proceeding on the part of the French equally 
impolitic and cruel. Four peasants, one of them badly 
wounded, who had been taken prisoners, were shot in sight of 
their comrades. But this cruel deed, instead of dismaying the 
Tyrolers, only stirred them to greater efforts, and in the result 
Rouyer had to retreat to Sterzing with a loss in killed and 
wounded of fifty-three officers and twelve hundred men. But 
in order to keep the way open for a second advance, he left 
the Saxons at Oberau with orders to hold the position 
until the following morning, when he would return with 
reinforcements and food, of which they stood sorely in 
need. In this, however, he failed, and though a part of the 
regiment succeeded in getting away with sadly diminished 
numbers, two battalions were taken prisoners, thereby 
increasing Rouyer’s losses to nearly two thousand men. 
When Marshal Lefebvre heard what had happened he sent 
the first Bavarian division over the Brenner, himself following 
shortly afterwards with the main body of his command, and 
joining Rouyer at Sterzing. On August 7th he marched with 
his entire force, some 25,000 men, down the valley, where he 
met with as warm a reception as had been accorded to his 
predecessors, only he did not get so far as they had done, for the 
whole country-side was up in arms. Hofer had arrived with 
the men of Passeir; Peter Mayr and Haspinger brought up 
contingents from Brixev, and other reinforcements were 











. a 
coming from far and near. The Frenc : 
mancuvre nor deploy. Crowded in the wpe Py 
were shot down by unseen foes whose rifles Carried th = 
times as far as their smooth-bores, The road was brok ri 
and barricaded, they were impeded at every step, pte 
of stones were let loose on them, and in the end Lefebvre ms 
Rouyer, was forced back to Sterzing. On the night of es 
10th he continued his retreat to Innsbruck, followed by Hof . 
and Spechbacher, whose force by this time may — 
amounted to 16,000 men. From Matrei onward the wae 
became a rout. The woods and rocks on either side of th, 
road were lined with sharpshooters, who kept up an seta 
fire, and the French and Bavarian soldiers were go overcom 
by the heat and their long march, that the riderg of the 
rear guard had to urge them forward with their sabres, y 


At Innsbruck Lefebvre made a stand, and on August 13th 
was fought the fourth battle of Berg Isel, the most hot] 
contested of the series. As on previous occasions Speck, 
bacher commanded the right wing, and by a well conceived 
flank movement, at the close of the day decided the isgue 
For though the rebels did not enter Innsbruck unti] the 
following day, they had rendered it untenable, and Lefebvre 
had no alternative but to clear out of the country with what 
speed he might. In ten days he had lost in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, fully fifteen thousand men, the peasants were 
threatening his communications in every direction, General 
Ruska had been defeated in the Pusterthal and General 
Castella in the Ampezzothal. To stay longer were to court 
destruction, so on the 14th he threw his cannons into the river 
and retreated into Bavaria. 

It was a surprising victory, won, moreover, with com. 
paratively slight loss to the victors—at Berg Isel the total 
of their killed and wounded did not reach two hundred, 
whereas the French lost two thousand—so surprising, indeed, 
as to be almost incredible. But it must be remembered that 
then, as now, the Tyrolers were fine marksmen, that their 
rifles killed at three hundred paces, and that they fought for 
the most part under cover, stalking their foes as they had 
been used to stalk deer and bears. 

But the victory, great as it was, only put off the evil day. 
Napoleon could no more let a little mountain-folk set him at 
defiance than the mountaineers could withstand the conqueror 
who had laid low so many mightier than they. Two months 
Andreas Hofer ruled at Innsbruck as Ober-Commandant of 
Tyrol. Then cametheend. A treaty of peace was signed at 
Vienna, in which no mention was made of Tyrol. Armies 
gathered round the devoted Jand, the passes, weakly de- 
fended, were forced, for the peasants who depended on 
their labour for their livelihood, could not be always under 
arms, and though some of them responded to Hofer’s call, 
their enthusiasm had waned, the old ardour was gone. 
Kaiser Franz, at whose bidding they rose, had left them 
in the lurch; and few were so ignorant as not to know 
that, without help from Austria, success was past praying 
for. On October 16th, Spechbacher, who had been guarding 
the frontier near Melek, in the Salachtbal, was assailed by 
superior numbers, and after a desperate hand-to-hand contest, 
in which he received several wounds, escaped by climbing a 
rocky height, inaccessible to anybody less agile than himeelf, 
Four days later Hofer left Innsbruck, and on November Ist 
was fought the fifth and last battle of Berg Isel—and lost, for 
the peasants fought with little heart, and dispersed im- 
mediately after the engagement. Meanwhile, Hofer had 
received from the Viceroy of Italy an official notification of 
the signing of the Treaty of Vienna, and from the Archduke 
John a letter advising him to abandon a contest which had 
now become hopeless. A few days afterwards, the Ober- 
Commandant executed a formal act of submission, and 
a proclamation was issued threatening with death all who 
were found in arms after November 12th. On this Hofer, 
who showed great weakness, and allowed himself to be 
influenced by fanatical counsellers, retracted his submission 
and sent out afresh Aufgebot. But it was of no use. Not 
many answered to the call; the new rising was quenched 
in blood, its leaders threatened with death, and @ 
price put on their heads. Spechbacher, who had joined 
the movement out of loyalty to his chief and against his 
better judgment, became a fugitive, hiding sometimes in one 
place, sometimes in another, yet never going far from 
Judenstcin, often in great peril, and as often escaping by 
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ood lack or sheer audacity. When the deepening winter 
Ri Jered “ lying out” and sleeping in church steeples impos- 
- he betook himself to a cave in the recesses of the 
a eser, Which he had discovered while chamois-hunting. 
pre he had despatched his faithful servant, George 
= ], with food, gunpowder, and rifles. Of these he had ten, 
pena ‘which he fixed with wires in such fashion that nobody 
pee! 5 enter the cave while he slept, without giving an alarm. 
aa he lived unmolested, until one unlucky day, when ven- 
turing forth for a walk, he was caught by an avalanche, 
carried half a league down the mountain, and there left with 
a dislocated hip. A weaker or less resolute man would have 
stayed where he was until help came, but as the help might 
appear in the questionable shape of a French or Bavarian 
soldier, Spechbacher dragged himself, under cover of darkness, 
to a village seven miles away, and knocked at a friend’s door. 
The friend took him in, at the risk of his life, all who har- 
poured proclaimed fugitives being menaced with military 
execution; and after the village bone-setter had reduced the 
dislocation, they carried the wounded man to his own place 
and left him in the cowhouse. Here Zeppel found him, and at 
his own suggestion, or Spechbacher’s, dug a hole, 3 ft. deep, 
under a manger, and having laid him therein, covered him 
up with straw and litter. At this very time soldiers were 
quartered in the house hard by, and more than once went into 
the cowhouse to search for arms. How any human being could 
exist in such a place for six weeks passes comprehension. As 
it is now, 80 doubtless it was then,—a close, foul-smelling 
Alpine stable. Six minutes of that noisome air was more 
than enough for the present writer, when he visited Judenstein 


a little while ago. 
For an account of Spechbacher’s further adventures, we 
must refer the reader to 7'he Man of Rinn. But as it is a rare 
- book, we may just mention here that, after leaving his hiding- 
place, he put ten pounds of meat in his knapsack and a brace 
of pistols in his belt, and walked by devious ways to Vienna, 
which he reached at the end of May (1810). When war broke 
out again in 1813, Spechbacher was made a Major in the Aus- 
trian service; when the war was over, he retired with a pen- 
sion of £2 a week, which, in addition to his military rank and 
a gold medal, was all the reward he got for his devotion to 
Kaiser and Fatherland. Spechbacher died at Hall in 1820, 
his life, as the doctors testified, being materially shortened by 
the wounds he received and the hardships he endured in the 
rising of 1809. 





A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY NAVIGATOR.* 
THAT painstaking and excellent navigator, Pedro Sarmiento, 
was born about 1532, in Galicia; this we learn from the 
archives of the Inquisition, with whom in after years 
Sarmiento had much to do. Entering the army at the age of 
eighteen, he served in Europe for a few years, and then went 
to seek his fortune in the Indies, where he attached 
himself, after a rambling life of voyages and researches into 
the history of the Incas, to the service of Viceroy the Conde de 
Nieva. Shortly after the murder of that Viceroy, in 1564, 
and about the time of the arrival of his successor, Lope 
Garcia de Castro, the Inquisition began their persecution of 
Sarmiento on some petty charge, and from thenceforth 
dogged the great navigator, as they have dogged some of 
the best and noblest sons of Spain, till old age and a 
partial obscurity placed him beyond their ken. Sarmiento 
was condemned to hear mass in the cathedral at Lima naked, 
with a candle in his hand; moreover, he was condemned to 
perpetual banishment. But the Pope, on appeal, commuted 
this sentence, and on this and on future occasions the Viceroy 
ignored the Inquisition, and gave them to understand that a 
great navigator was more useful to his country than an im- 
prisoned heretic. It was characteristic of the Inquisition that 
they should persecute a man of Sarmiento’s vigorous and 
inquiring intellect, though he was a devout Catholic and in- 
tensely religious. In 1567 Sarmiento asked and obtained leave 
to undertake a voyage to those islands which he announced 
the Inca Yupanqui had discovered in an expedition west- 
ward,—perhaps two of the Galapagos, says the editor. Un- 
fortunately, he stipulated for the conduct, but not the com- 
mand, of the expedition, and though the Solomon Group 
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was explored and named, differences arose, and the original 
design of Sarmiento was thwarted. The commander was 
a nephew of De Castro, obstinate, incapable, and even 
worse, and intended on landing to bring charges against 
Sarmiento. The navigator prudently waited till the new 
Viceroy, Toledo, appeared, when the justice of his cause was 
satisfactorily proved, and he became a trusted servant of the 
Viceroy. Now occurred that painful blot on Sarmiento’s 
career that brought, says the editor, a perpetual curse on all 
the efforts, the hard-earned successes, and the hard life of the 
navigator. Toledo and he secured the young Inca, Tupac 
Amaru, and executed him in the great square of Cuzco; an 
instance of that thirst for blood and ferocity of temper that 
has always cursed Spanish dominion, and which to-day sees 
the last of that vast Empire torn from her feeble grasp. 

Not long after this murder and the sending home of an 
elaborate history of the Incas, Sarmiento again fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition, from whom he was released, to 
pursue Drake, and on his return from Panama, whither 
he had pursued that jolly buccaneer and fine seaman, he 
set to work on the magnum opus of his life,—the explora- 
tion of the Straits of Magellan. Toledo wished him to fortify 
the Straits and intercept Drake, and the Government fitted 
out an expedition to fortify and to eolonise the Straits. 
Again we note that Sarmiento took no command till the 
Straits were reached; he then became Governor of the forts 
and settlements in the Straits. He was thwarted in every 
possible manner by his officers, who were cowards and land- 
lubbers of the worst type. 


The first translation is the account of Sarmiento’s voyage 
from Callao to the Gulf of Trinidad, his three boat-voyages to 
explore the tortuous channelsleading from the Galfof Trinidad, 
and the subsequent voyage through the Strait. The thorough- 
ness with which Sarmiento noted the features, and in fact all 
those details which the survey of such a channel demanded, 
has received the admiration of all modern navigators. He 
noted even the peculiar colour of certain belts of snow on the 
mountains; indeed, his feeling for colour must have been 
considerable. The passage had been made by Sarmiento in 
the ‘Capitana’ alone, the ‘ Almirante,’ with the admiral, 
whose name need not be remembered, having treacherously 
deserted on the conclusion of the exploration of the Gulf of 
Trinidad. Then Sarmiento set sail for Spain to acquuint his 
Sovereign with the possibilities of the new country which he 
had taken possession of for Spain. 

The next report of the navigator is written at Rio de 
Janeiro on Jane Ist, 1583, and is a relation of the fitting out 
and the history of the fleet which Philip II. sent out to 
colonise and fortify the Strait Madre de Dios, formerly called 
the Strait of Magellan. Twenty-three ships made a gallant 
fleet, surely, but the fate against which in the two former 
expeditions Pedro Sarmiento had struggled with such courage 
and success, followed the brave sailor a third time. The fleet 
was entrusted to the command of an Asturian Knight of the 
Order of Santiago, a worse coward and traitor than either 
of his predecessors. It seems to have been the custom of 
Spain to give the command of a great undertaking to men 
who had not even the quality of courage, but why the 
Council of the Indies should not have selected a seaman, was 
known only to them and Sarmiento. There were reasons why 
Sarmiento should not take command himself, and he may 
have declined the honour; but the probability is that the 
Council was composed of ‘civil lords.” This folly in figure- 
heads sent another and a greater fleet to disaster; and strange 
to say, it was the Duke of Medina Sidonia who compelled the 
expedition to put to sea against the best advice, and in such 
bad weather that five vessels were lost at once. One wonders 
if Medina Sidonia remembered the portent seven years 
later. The “ Asturian Knight,” who had before plunged 
the preparations in hopeless confusion, by leaving Seville 
suddenly, and for days had refused to receive Sarmiento 
and his baggage, was incapable of giving any orders 
other than to throw the anchors overboard! Yet another 
frigate was lost when the expedition was ready to sail 
from Cadiz, and Sarmiento tried to save her, greatly to the 
annoyance of this same Diego Flores, who once again took the 
opportunity to sail away while honest seamen were on shore 
saving life and stores. Sarmiento had to hire a brigantine to 
catch him up; and all this the navigator relates in the 
sorrowful but hopeful tone of a brave and loyal man; and 
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surely his vaunt that he considered even that money well 
spent, was anoble one. On the voyage out a hundred and 
fifty died, and it is related that Diego Flores, when informed 
of the death of a settler, said ‘‘ I wish they were all dead,” and 
on Sarmiento arguing the advantages of settling new lands, 
he added, “I do not know with what title and right his 
Majesty can be called King of the Indies.” Forthwith 
Sarmiento proceeded to give the substance of his history, and 
to prove once more the tyranny and usurpation of the Incas 
and the right of his Majesty to usurp in his turn, clinching the 
matter with the Papal Ball, which silenced Diego for the nonce. 
To the audience who probably listened to this learned argu- 
ment, it came as a pleasing break in a long ocean voyage; 
but to us it has another interest, for we know that Sarmiento 
had the blood of the Inca Tupac on his hands, though, being 
a sixteenth-century Spaniard, he never gave another thought 
to the deed. From Rio de Janeiro, where the fleet wintered, 
only sixteen sailed to continue the venture, and always and 
everywhere the officers of the fleet, with Diego at their head, 
did their best to ruin the expedition, selling the tools of the 
new colony, and swindling right and left, and thwarting the 
man who had literally nursed them with his own hands at 
Rio de Janeiro. The Asturian Knight even proposed the 
assassination of Sarmiento, and his own friends were dis- 
gusted when he left his ship for a faster one, and neither 
hoisted his banner as General nor showed a light, so that if 
the dreaded English appeared he might not be recognised, 
and could the more easily take to flight. The Governor of 
Chili left the expedition with many soldiers for the River 
Plate, though his orders had been to go through the 
Straits; thus, with losses and unseaworthy vessels, Sar- 
miento reached the mouth of the Strait with but two 
ships and three frigates, and after the first attempt to 
enter, Diego turned tail and sailed for Brazil. Sarmiento 
had, of course, to return; and it was not till Diego had 
finally departed for Spain, that he once more set out for 
the Straits. But when he had planted the flag and marked 
out the settlement, Nombre de Jesus, the other ships took to 
flight under cover of the dark; and the navigator was once 
more left to his own resources. They had landed at the Cape 
of the Virgin, and Sarmiento, having arranged everything 
needful for the settlement, sent the ‘ Maria’ on her voyage 
through the Strait, and himself followed across land with a 
bundred men to the point Santa Ana, at the western end of 
the Strait. The march was reckoned at a hundred leagues, 
we suppose, and the hardships fearful; and but for the in- 
domitable determination of Pedro Sarmiento none would ever 
have reached safety. Among the arquebusiers were, no 
doubt, worthy representatives of the finest soldiery in Europe; 
nevertheless, they crept away into the bushes to die, and gave 
way to despair; and even a stirring appeal to their pride, as 
Sarmiento recalled the glorious names of Pizarro and Cortes, 
failed to rouse them. What mattered it to starving men if 
Pizarro had drawn a line with his sword, and with the 
twelve who stepped across conquered a kingdom, or 
that Cortes, who burnt his boats, had won an empire! 
But at last the advance party saw the boats, and the rest 
crawled down the beach, some on all fours, to the welcome 
faces. Then a new settlement was built, also a church and 
other buildings, musical and clerical, and a Franciscan 
monastery was traced out, and the whole was palisaded and 
defended by a bastion and guns on the sea-face. Sarmiento 
then left in the ‘Maria’ for the eastern settlement, but he 
had barely time to send ashore for materials he desired to 
take back to Don Felipe, when a tremendous storm blew him 
out to sea, and he was forced to make for San Vicente. He 
set to work to embark more stores for the Strait, but his ship 
was wrecked, and he himself, the last to leave his ship, was 
saved by two boards nailed together. Again did this brave 
and ever hopeful man embark from Rio, but after a 
good start, a storm more fearful than any other drove him 
back to that port. Then, though he did not relinquish his 
efforts, he could get no more supplies, and the vessel 
sent with flour to the Strait returned through stress 
of weather, at which ‘‘ Pedro Sarmiento,” says the report, 
for he always spoke of himself in the third person, 
“was ready to burst with rage.” Finally, a mutiny— 
by no means the first, indeed—arose, and when that was 
quelled, Sarmiento, feeling that no more help could be got 
from Brazil, sailed for Spain, but was captured by the 





English, ill-treated, and conveyed to England. There ate 
a term of imprisonment, he was released, and Sir van 
Raleigh taking his part, he received favourable noties er 
Elizabeth, held a conversation with her in Latin, and recej : 
a passport to Spain. Again he was captured bya ti 
officer, and was obliged to petition Philip for ransom r 

some disrespectful words spoken of Philip, Sarmiento bed 
challenged one of his captors,—such was the gallant as 
devoted nature of the man! His end, after his return t, 

Spain, and a subsequent expedition to the Philippine Telanide 
is uncertain, but no doubt he sank into obscurity. One does 
not know which to admire most in the man,—higs dauntlegs 
courage and hope, or the admirable patience and dignity with 
which he bore desertions, mutinies, and countless insults 
from the herd of cowards whom he must have heartily 
despised. He had shown a cruel spirit, yet he never spared 
himself when the life of a countryman was in danger, and he 
had the tenderest consideration for the sick. He was a loyal. 
hearted gentleman, a born commander, and a navigator of 
the first rank, and had he had but a dozen of these stout hearts 
that “ Francisco Drac, of low condition but a skilful seaman,” 
could so easily obtain, the history of Spanish Awerica would 
not be a closed book. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY* 


WE venture to assert, and we say it with a tolerably full 
knowledge of what Mr. Saintsbury has accomplished ag a 
literary critic, that this “ History,” which must have been the 
weightiest of his labours, is on the whole the most successful, 
The difficulties of the task are obvious. In writing 
A History of Elizabethan Literature, the critic had the 
judgment of three centuries to fall back upon. He might 
not agree with what was “in the books,” but he knew what 
was in them, and time, the great arbiter of literary fame, had 
settled many once dubious questions. For the most part the 
position of the great Elizabethans is fixed. They enjoy a 
literary freehold from which no change of taste can move 
them, and all that a critic can do is to point out the measure 
of their claims, and their relation to the men who have pre. 
ceded or followed them. 


With the period now reviewed by the historian, a portion 
has in some degree a similar advantage of age, but there is 
much on which any judgment demands the highest critical 
sagacity, and much upon which no final decision can be 
safely passed. We are all of us generally under the influence 
of what is nearest to us, and the most impartial of critics is 
liable to be swayed in his estimate of the authors who have 
appeared in his own day, and have therefore affected him 
the most keenly. Moreover, the extent of the ground to be 
covered by the historian of literature in our own century is 
obviously wider than in that of Shakespeare and Milton, and 
the toil is therefore greater. The number of books that have 
a claim to be read is enormous, and that Mr. Saintsbury is 
thoroughly acquainted with most of the works he writes 
about, and is fairly conversant with all, will, we think, be 
evident to the student of the period. The History fills less 
than five hundred pages; much conciseness is therefore indis- 
pensable, and if the reader regrets that a cherished author is 
dismissed too hastily or omitted altogether, he may be 
reminded that “ very favourite books and authors of his own” 
have been similarly treated by the critic. 


In a literary history poetry takes the precedence, and what 
an age is that which includes the names of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, of Shelley and Keats, of Scott and Byron, in its 
earlier period, while as the century advanced, a fresh season 
of glorious poetry was ushered in by Tennyson and the 
Brownings, and by Matthew Arnold. These are the pre- 
eminent poets of the century, but in addition there is 4 
nest of singing birds whose musical notes would have made 
the poetical fortune of the age of Pope. A glance at Mr. 
Saintsbury’s copious index reminds us how numerous and how 
worthy these are, so worthy, indeed, that we are disposed to 
hesitate in classing some of them with the “minor poets” 
who receive brief, but not unappreciative, notice in these 
pages. Mr. Saintsbury does well to commence his survey 
in 1780, since between that date and 1800 not only were the 
seeds sown, but some of the golden grain reaped which 
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heralded a succession of fruitful harvests. Cowper was 
then in his prime, 80 were Burns and Blake; and Crabbe 
had sounded a fresh note in “The Library,” “ The Village,” 
and “The Newspaper.” The revolution had begun, and 
before the knell of the last century had sounded the greatest 
tof the present exhibited his distinctive genius; so too 
did Coleridge, who for subtlety of charm and perfection 
of music is perhaps without a rival, The Lyrical Ballads, 
nblished in 1798, contained “The Ancient Mariner,” which, 
: Mrs. Barbauld sapiently remarked, was “improbable,” 
and that volume, with the second series of Lyrical Ballads 
published two years later, contains many of the loveliest 
and most original poems ever wriiien by Wordsworth. 
When we remember too, as Mr. Pater has pointed out, that 
nearly all Coleridge’s chief works as a poet were composed 
in 1798, it will be seen with what good reason the final years 
of that century belong to the poetical history of our own. 


Mr. Saintsbury’s attractive volume is full of suggestions 
that call for comment did space permit, but we must be con- 
tent to pass rapidly over the ground. We think, though Mr. 
Swinburne prefers the “Ode to Duty,” that the critic is 
almost justified in calling the great “Ode on Immortality ” 
the “one supremely great thing Wordsworth ever did...... 

try than which there is none better in any language, poetry 
guch as there is not perhaps a small volume full in all lan- 
guages; ” and he says this while doing full justice to the 
many instances in which, as we read this wonderful poet, 

“the poetic flash dazzles our eyes, and the whole divine 

despair, or not more divine rapture, which poetry causes, 

comes upon us.” Passing from the summit of the poetical 
mountain to a lower eminence, how just is this estimate of 

Southey :— 

“Ho is the possessor of perhaps the purest and most perfect 
English prose style, of a kind at once simple and scholarly, to be 
found in the language. He has written (in the Life of Nelson) 
perhaps the best short biography in that language, and other 
things not far behind this. No Englishman has ever excelled 
him in range of reading or in intelligent comprehension and 
memory of what he read. Unlike many bookworms, he had an 
exceedingly lively and active humour. He has scarcely an equal, 
and certainly no superior, in the rare and difficult art of discern- 
ing and ranging the material parts of an historical account; the 

t may glean, but the true historian will rarely reap, after 
im. And in poetry his gifts, if they are never of the very 
highest, are so numerous and often so high that it is absolutely 
absurd to pooh-pooh him as a poet.” 
Southey, the critic adds, could not be idle, and “idleness 
of some sort is absolutely necessary to the poet who is to be 
supreme.” If by idleness Mr. Saintsbury means leisure, we 
agree with him; and when Wordsworth was “ booing about” 
in his mountain walks, he was engaged in the most strenuous 
mental occupation. ‘My master’s study,” as his maid- 
servant said, “is out of doors.” It is difficult to understand 
the author’s reason for thinking that if Shelley had lived he 
would have gone on writing better, while there is less pro- 
bability of a similar progress in the case of Keats. The 
reverse opinion would, we think, be the more correct. In 
lyrical art Shelley could scarcely have surpassed the consum- 
mate work he achieved; but in the case of Keats, all that 
he has done of enduring work was written in the last two 
years of his life. It was the third volume of verse published 
in 1820 which ranks him with the greatest of English poets, 
and he died in 1821, 

Eminently just and appreciative is Mr. Saintsbury’s estimate 
of Scott, who can “on no sound theory of poetical criticism 
be ranked as a poet below Byron, who was his imitator in 
narrative and his inferior in lyric,” Scott’s mere snatches 
having “a beauty not inferior to that of the best things of 
his greatest contemporaries.” As a romance writer Sir 
Walter’s most ardent admirers will be satisfied with the 
generous estimate recorded. After styling him the father of 
nineteenth-century romance, as Jane Austen is the mother of 
the nineteenth-century novel, he observes that “no one except 
Shakespeare has ever possessed in larger measure—though 
others have possessed it in greater partial intensity and per- 
fection—the gift of communicating life to the persons, the 
story, the dialogue ;” and that “in everything but pure style 
and the expression of the highest raptures of love, thought, 
and nature, he ranks with the greatest writers of the world.” 
Of Scott’s contemporaries and successors in the art of fiction 
the historian writes generally, though, we think, not always 
with discrimination, and sometimes, as in the case of Jane 


Austen and of Thackeray, with enthusiasm, which, however, 
is greatly moderated when he comes to estimate the claims 
of Dickens, of the Brontés, and of George Eliot. Dickens, 
by-the-way, wrote a Child’s History of England, which, says 
Mr. Saintsbury, “is probably the worst book ever written by 
a man of genius, except Shelley’s novels, and has not, like 
them, the excuse of extreme youth.” Dickens, it is probable, 
was induced to follow in the steps of Scott, and to win a 
similar reward; but Sir Walter, who succeeded in whatever 
he undertook that was not perfunctory, has achieved in the 
Tales of a Grandfather one of his most charming and charac- 
teristic works. We do not agree with the author that Emily 
Bronté has been extravagantly praised, and we cannot agree 
with him that her sister’s Villette “is little more than an 
embroidered version of the Brussels’ sojourn,” and that it was 
Charlotte’s good fortune to die before she had exhausted her 
vein. No doubt her range was limited, but we can see no 
sign of such exhaustion in Villette. Call it an “embroidered 
version” if you will, but to produce such embroidery from 
materials so homely is a gift of the rarest order. Mr. 
Saintsbury is justified in calling George Eliot’s verse 
wooden, occasionally grandiose, but never grand, and in 
saying that the style of her latest books was obscured by “a 
most portentous jargon.’ We think, too, that, like 
Thackeray, she destroyed much of the illusion and the charm 
of fiction by criticising her own characters; bat when the 
author observes that the charm of her novels is due to 
observation not invention, that Romola is a dead book, “a 
work of erudition not of genius,” and that even her earlier 
books are to some extent “lifeless structures,” we can but 
express our amazement at so shallow a judgment. 


We must pass on, for our space is nearly exhausted. We 
cannot attempt to notice the fine criticisms upon Tennyson, 
or on Mr. Ruskin, the only living author noticed, on Keble, 
on Cardinal Newman, or on Matthew Arnold as a poet; but 
how pertinent is this judgment of the last-mentioned writer 
when, in what may be called his theological works, he ventures 
out of his depth :— 

“Apart from the popular audacity of their wit and the 
interesting spectacle of a pure man of letters confidently attack- 
ing thorny questions without any apparatus of special knowledge 
and study, they have not been generally thought quite worthy of 
their author. There are many brilliant passages in these books, 
as writing, just as there are some astonishing lapses of taste and 
logic ; but the real fault of the whole set is that they are popular, 
that they undergo the very curse of speaking without qualifica- 
tion and without true culture, which Mr. Arnold had himself co 
freely denounced.” 

With regard to Huxley the author considers there is some 
truth as well as some paradox in the remark that “a literary 
critic of the very first class was lost in him, at the salvage only 
of some scientific monographs which, like all their kind, will 
be antiquated some day, and of some polemics which must 
suffer equally from the touch of time.” 


Mr. Saintsbury’s generous criticism and the extent of his 
knowledge will be seen in the notices of minor poets and 
prose-men whose feeble vitality appears to be on the verge of 
extinction, but of course he gives his best thought and most 
careful consideration to the men who have won a high 
place in literature. Of essayists like Lamb and Hazlitt and 
De Quincey, his judgment is probably that of most intelligent 
critics; in the main, too, the same statement holds good as 
to the historians of the period, but to some readers it may be 
new and strange to see Thirlwall restored to the position 
from which he has for a season been ousted by Grote. The 
praise awarded to Macaulay will not satisfy his admirers ; 
and there is truth, perhaps, in the statement that Freemun’s 
style is “disfigured by a habit of allusion as teasing as 
Macaulay’s antithesis or Kinglake’s stock phrases.” There 
is partial truth, too, in the view of Froude as “one of the 
greatest historians of the century, except for one curious and 
unfortunate defect [only one!] and (without any drawback) 
one of the greatest writers of English prose during that 
century.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s own style is by no means, as we have 
before said in the Spectator, one of his prominent merits; 
but if his language does not especially allure the reader, his 
matter does, and it would have been difficult to make any 
historical survey of a literary period more interesting and 
suggestive. 
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Marci Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorum. Translated by Francis 
Brooks, M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—This is an accurate and 
scholarly version of a treatise which presents considerable diffi- 
culties, some, no doubt, traceable to the abstruse nature of 
the subject and the metaphysical and somewhat discursive mode 
of reasoning adopted by the champion of the Stoical orthodoxy, 
but most arising from the corruption of manuscripts and the 
carelessness of earlier editors. Mr. Brooks has adopted the text 
of Mayor, the most correct and carefully prepared that we are 
acquainted with. Some of his renderings may be deemed at first 
sight a little paraphrastical, but this was from the nature of the 
discussion unavoidable, and so far from constituting an impedi- 
ment, will rather prove intellectually beneficial to an energetic 
student. We believe that portions of Cicero’s ethical writings 
are read in some of the most important of our seminaries, and if 
so this book will prove a valuable auxiliary, but we cannot re- 
commend the philosophic literature of Rome or Hellas as a proper 
study for schoolboys, the majority of whom are not, and probably 
never will be, philosophers, while the few who exhibit any 
tendency in that direction too often prove unbearable nuisances, 
The proper species of literature for our youth while in statu 
pupillari is the narrative, poetical and prosaic, and he who cannot 
appreciate Xenophon and Homer, Cesar and Ovid or Virgil, will 
certainly fail to comprehend Thucydides and Pindar, the ethics 
of Aristotle, or the “De Finibus” of Cicero. Our limits prevent 
us from discussing how far the orators of Rome and Athens 
should be read in ordinary schools, and indeed this will finally 
depend on the subject-matter and style of the speech. But after 
matriculation in any university worthy of the name the philo- 
sophical treatises of the Roman sage will be found a pleasing and 
profitable introduction to the more recondite speculations of 
Plato and Aristotle, though we must confess that we value the 
Tusculan questions and the “ De Officiis ” far beyond the rather too 
lengthy “Natura Deorum.” The present writer remembers vividly 
the pleasure he felt in his undergraduate days in studying these 
treatises and discovering in them the germs of many of the 
strongest arguments of Butler and Paley. Cicero, though in 
practice almost a Stoic, was in the main a disciple of the Old 
Academy, i.e., a follower of Socrates and Plato, and hence equally 
averse from the dogmatism of Zeno and Epicurus and the frivolous 
scepticism of Pyrrho and some later sects. His doctrine, that 
demonstration, when we pass beyond the pale of mathematics, 
can be rarely if ever arrived at, and that accurate reasoning from 
probabilities is of vital and even universal importance both for 
the formation of opinions and the conduct of life, should be care- 
fully impressed upon the rising generation, whose besetting 
temptation—we might almost say sin—is a presumptuous 
precipitancy of positive judgment. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Brooks will give us an opportunity of commenting more 
extensively on Hellenic philosophy as expounded by the greatest 
of Roman statesmen. 


Actual Africa: the Coming Continent. By Frank Vincent. 
(Wm. Heinemann.)—The side from which the author of this 
bulky volume has inspected Africa—we mean the outside— 
doubtless has its attractions equally with the interior, of which 
in recent years we have heard so much. Thanks to the 
beautiful illustrations with which the book is embellished, 
Africa, her people, scenery, and general aspect, is made very 
“actual” to the reader. Mr. Vincent’s practised eye and diligent 
pen have at the same time put together a great amount of in- 
formation, though the diction is occasionally somewhat unusual 
and unpolished. Africa has got beyond the stage of traveller’s 
tales,—a continent comprising a fifth of the habitable area of the 
globe cannot be summed up in the pages of a single volume, nor 
can a trip round its fifteen thousand to twenty thousand miles of 
coast-line, even though extended to a couple of years, confer a 
title upon the tourist to rank as an authority. To the serious 
student we commend the detailed works which deal with each 
separate portion of the Continent; but Actual Africa may serve 
a useful purpose in dispelling some of the crass ignorance which 
otherwise well-informed people too frequently exhibit in after- 
dinner conversation on a subject in which they have but little 
real interest. 


The Paston Letters. Edited by James Gairdner. (A. Constable 
and Co.)—This reissue of the celebrated edition of The Paston 
Letters prepared by Mr. Gairdner will, we hope, serve to make 
it more widely known. Apart from their historical importance, 
these letters have the strongest personal interest, and Mr. 
Gairdner wove them into a story in the introductions he furnished 
to the three little volumes. But to historians The Paston Letters 


are something more than a family record. They throw light on 








perhaps the darkest period of English histo 

Middle Ages. Mr. Gairdner was singin oe ee 
the fifteenth century. He had the industry and he eee 
faculty of weighing and wondering, perhaps best shown in re 
“Richard IIT. ;” to write the history of the fifteenth century ; 
more or less to puzzle over dusty portraits. One may a 
agree with surmises; but without a sympathetic fancy be 
becomes of Humphrey of Gloucester, or Tiptoft, or, above 
Richard IlI. and Henry ViI.? The actors of the fifteenth 
century left few memorials; but these letters give many steppin 
stones in the times of the Wars of the Roses and the (coal 
which immediately preceded. Not the least important factor in 
their value lies in the fact that the Pastons lived in Norfolk 
Letters from Norfolk and London were at this time letters from 
the two most influential parts of England. 


The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. By E. Livingston Prescott, 
(Bentley.)—The idea of the conversion to reputable courses of 
some chevalier d’industrie or other “ bad lot” through the instru. 
mentality of an overmastering and unselfish passion is no new 
one. But to Mr. Prescott belongs the merit of having given it 
a modern setting. His Infelix Tyrawley is a rather badly brought 
up than bad lad, although he does commit what he knows to be 
something more than a peccadillo, He would have probably gong 
altogether to the bad had he not fallen in love with Nina gt, 
Just, whom he saves from drowning, and, perhaps, still more had 
he not been taken ill and so fallen into the hands of a gruff but 
warm-hearted medical man, McAdam by name, to whom he tells 
his whole story. Even then he might have “gone under” if he 
had not found the courage to try an honest life, and exchanged 
dubious billiard-playing for the business of a costermonger, His 
experiences as a coster are told with a delightful mixture of pathos 
and humour, and Naylor, his disciple, who administers a chastise. 
ment to Paget, the rival of Tyrawley, that brings his “shady” 
past before the St. Just household, is well drawn, almost as well 
drawn as Doctor McAdam. The story is rather hurried up at 
the end. The good and well-to-do uncle turns up rather too 
suddenly, and it is not easy to see how Tyrawley can patch up his 
weak heart and weaker lungs in time to justify his marrying 
Nina. But one forgets improbabilities in the pleasure with 
which one reads a story the “fun” and the “ purpose ” of which 
are equally good. 


Poems of John Keats. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. With an 
introduction by Robert Bridges. 2 vols. “The Muses’ Library.” 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—Of this beautiful edition of Keats, the 
poet of beauty, no words can be uttered that are not commend. 
able. It is a pity, indeed, that much verse which the author 
would have rejected should be included among his posthumous 
poems, but it is the common lot of poets nowadays to have the 
refuse of their desk preserved, and an edition that fails to per. 
form such scavenger-like labour is not supposed to be complete. 
Mr. Bridges thinks that the preservation of this ‘' poor stuff” 
would not have troubled Keats. “On one point only was he sensi- 
tive, and that was his belief that he sometimes did well, and 
would do better. The failures he left as they were, having too 
much pride to be ashamed of them.” This may be true, but 
when a poet’s weakest verse comprises a large portion of his 
published work some injury to his reputation is inevitable. Mr. 
Bridges makes the strange confe:sion that he has not read Leigh 
Hunt’s poems, the conceits and prettinesses of which infected 
Keats’s earliest efforts. As Coleridge received his first poetical 
impressions from Bowles, Keats derived his from Hunt, and 
between these two great poets another likeness may be noticed,— 
each of them having been blessed with one year of amazing 
fertility and of supreme success. Mr. Bridges gives an elaborate 
analysis of Keats’s poetry, especially of “ Endymion,” and readers 
who desire a thoughtful explanation of a poet’s meaning and pur- 
pose will be grateful for the suggestions offered. Whether the 
meanings given, some of which are scarcely more than conjectures, 
will deepen their admiration of the poetry is perhaps doubtful. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the great odes receive fitting 
praise from the critic; but it is difficult to accept the order of 
merit which he has assigned to them. And what does Mr. 
Bridges mean by contrasting odes with lyrics? We have always 
thought the ode one of the finest forms in which lyrical feeling 
can be expressed. 


Information in War: its Acquisition and Transmission. By 
Colonel George Armand Furse, C.B. (William Clowes and Sons.) 
—There is no standard English work on the subject of informa- 
tion in war, and Colonel Furse has hardly filled the gap. His 
volume is a compilation from foreign works, with a few additions 
of his own, but is much too diffuse. Those who really want 
knowledge on the subject will find far more information much 
more clearly, though, it must be admitted, hardly less dif- 
fusely given in Lewal’s “ 'Tactique des Renseignements,” which 
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‘5 a perfect storehouse of knowledge. A treatise on recon- 
aie ought not to be laxly composed and verbose, but terse 


and well thought out ; above all, it should bring into bright relief 
the great leading principles. The foundation of being informed 
+, war is to know what you want to find out. There are no secrets 
ie commander who means business. The leader of an army 
= two sorts of information. He must be perfectly acquainted 

ith the enemy’s country, his resources, and his army. This is 
pee affair of peacetime, and depends almost entirely upon the 
systematic collection and study of the literature and the period- 
ical press of the possible enemy’s country, When war begins, 
a General needs to know what the enemy is doing. He depends 
upon spies, upon his own cavalry, aud above all upon his own 
insight. A master of the game can see the opponent’s hand in a 
way that is impossible to a poor player, and without the power of 
divination no organisation will be of much use. For the recon- 
noitring officer the important thing is not so much eyesight and 
pluck, though of course these are indispensable, as a strong 
grip of what it is that his General wants to know, and such 
a real knowledge of war as enables him to interpret rightly 
what he sees. ‘These are matters which no treatise on recon- 
naissance can teach, but which come of themselves to the in- 
telligent man who is really devoted to his profession. 


The Romance of Prince Eugéne. By Albert Pulitzer. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. B. M. Sherman. (Edward Arnold.) 
_This work is described by its author as an idyll of the time of 
Napoleon I. It is the story, more particularly, of the married life of 
Eugéne de Beauharnais, the son of the Empress Joséphine, and the 
step-son of Napoleon. The marriage, which turned out so happily, 
was arranged in most autocratic manner by Napoleon. The young 
couple had never seen each other and were not consulted. Eugéne 
was in Spain ; the Princess Augusta of Bavaria was engaged to 
her cousin Prince Charles of Baden; yet the marriage took place 
eleven days after Napoleon announced his wishes. The book is 
neither a serious work of history nor a historical novel, but some- 
thing between the two, without the merits of either. The style 
is gushing and trivial, full of exclamations and interrogations. 
The translation is crude, unpolished, and unpleasant to read. 
Almost every sentence bears the mark of the original language, 
and Gallicisms of various kinds abound. The “Napoleonic 
epopee” may be quoted as a specimen. 


the 


When Leaves were Green. By Sydney Hodges. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—This is a readable, easy-flowing story—unfor- 
tunately distended to three volumes—of folk more or less 
“in society.” What sort of folk these are may be gathered 
from the leading adventuress, Mrs. Courtenay Byng, of whom 
it is written, “Her dress fitted her well-rounded figure to 
perfection. It was cut low in front and behind, with a 
bordering of creamy lace, which mingled harmoniously with the 
delicate tints of the open neck and bust. Her hair was twisted 
in graceful, careless coils about her head, and just a light fringe 
played over her forehead, so loosely that while it softened the 
outline, it did not hide the contour of the face.” One has a 
suspicion from the very first that, with such attractions and with 
an eager desire to make the most of them, Mrs. Byng will 
endanger the peace of mind of the hero and artist of the story, 
Glyn Beverley, who is “close on six feet in his stockings, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, fair-haired, well-featured, without being 
strictly handsome, and has soft gray eyes wherein was a world of 
thought and no lack of sentiment.” Asa matter of fact, Mrs. 
Byng does manage to marry Glyn. This is very bad of her, 
for two reasons. He is not in love with her, but with Blanche 
Venables. Then he marries her in the belief that she is 
wealthy and a widow. Happily she is neither, but is married 
to the wicked Captain D’Eyncourt. ll sorts of complications 
are the result, and there is of course plenty of room for their 
development in three volumes. Ultimately all ends rather well 
and even tamely, for Glyn, after being nearly killed by a flash of 
lightning, which anticipated by a second or two the murderous 
arm of Captain D’Eyncourt, gets his eyesight back when he is 
happily married. When Leaves were Green will thus be seen to 
be, essentially at least, a quite ordinary story, not of the 
pleasantest kind. But as it is full of incident and fairly well- 
to-do humanity, and as it is more than passably written, it is 
almost certain to be popular. 


History of New Zealand. By G.W. Rusden. 3 vols. (Melville, 
Mullen, and Slade, Melbourne.)—This is a reprint and second 
edition of the work which Mr. Rusden originally issued in London, 
and which involved him in such protracted litigation and heavy 
damages in our Law Courts. The libellous passages have 
doubtless been carefully expunged; but the author has been 
tempted to add a preface of nearly forty pages which is a 
complete résumé of the trial, “Bryce v. Rusden;” and to 


republish his pamphlet on General Gordon (“The Great Re- 
fusal”), which now appears as a wholly unnecessary anti- 
Gladstonian addition to his third volume. A re-perusal of Mr. 
Rusden’s work leaves us with all our former admiration for the 
author’s thoroughness of treatment and for his skilful literary 
handiwork ; while, despite the result of his memorable trial, we 
cannot but feel a large measure of sympathy for the author’s 
Quixotic defence of the despoiled Maori race. In saying this we 
are quite alive to the irritating tone of many of Mr. Rusden’s 
tirades against Downing Street officials and Colonial politicians 
and land “sharks.” Mr. Kusden as a “good hater” certainly 
comes up even to Dr. Johnson’s required standard; and his evident 
bias should be carefully noted by the reader. But we firmly 
believe that his intention throughout was for good, while his 
tributes to such men as Bishop Selwyn rise to a very lofty kind 
of literary eloquence. The book, although far too bulky, remains 
the only history of New Zealand in any comprehensive sense. 


Georye Paul Chalmers, R.S.A. By Edward Pinnington. (T. and 
R. Annan and Sons, Glasgow.)—This unreasonably bulky book 
has one good feature—the illustrations. From them it is possible 
to form an estimate of the work of Chalmers, the photogravure 
giving a reproduction in small of nearly all the qualities of the 
painting except the colour. Though without this jast it is im. 
possible to make a complete study of the painter, there is enough 
to enable one to place Chalmers with reference to the art of his 
time. Born in 1833, and studying in Edinburgh, he takes rank 
with such artists as the late Mr. Pettie, who was his fellow-student. 
He possessed greater artistic sense and was less given over to inci- 
dent and the costume model than his friend, but he shared with 
him an acute perception as well as a flimsy technique. They both 
belonged to the school which loves to put sloppy paint on to the 
canvas with dextrous flicks of the brush. The art of Chalmers 
embraces both landscapes and figure subjects. In the former, one 
cannot help being struck by the absence of the sense of dignity 
in composition. There is no beauty derived from the subtle inter- 
weaving of lines or from the arranging and proportioning of masses. 
Where the composition is not a rather lifeless tradition it is com- 
monplace. On the other hand, Chalmers excelled in seizing 
character, There are portraits in this volume which are real 
personalities, for instunce, the pictures of “ Robert Hutchison ” 
and “Miss White.” The modelling of the face of this last is 
broad and solid. About this child’s portrait there is a dignity 
of style unattained elsewhere. The finished cartoon of the 
“ Legend,” opposite p. 266, has a very beautiful group of children 
in it, and is in many ways better than the picture itself. “The 
Darner ”—a very fine realisation of an old woman—recalls the 
manner of Israels, with whom Chalmers was acquainted. The 
career of Chalmers was cut short in 1878, Not long after parting 
with his friends at his club in Edinburgh one evening, he was 
found bleeding and insensible in the street. Death came without 
recovery of consciousness, and no clue to the mystery was found, 
the only supposition being that he had been assaulted and robbed. 
The enormous size of this biography is not justified by its literary 
interest ; all that was worth recording could have been written 
in less than a quarter of these four hundred and fifty pages. 
The style, too, is diffuse, yet far from clear, and the weight and 
size of the book without excuse. 


By Tangled Paths. By H. Mead Briggs. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—The author of this pleasant, simple, unpretentious book 
—the appropriate second title of which is “ Stray Leaves from 
Nature’s Byways ”—is not a Jefferies or a Burroughes, much less 
a White of Selborne. But he has an eye to Nature,—especially 
animate Nature. There is a touch both of Wordsworth and of 
the cathedral close in such a passage as :—“ In summer, in the cool 
of the evening, it is the drone of the nightjar that fills the air 
with peacefulness. There is a soft and soothing influence in his 
vesper chant in those warm twilight evenings ; something dreamy 
and delicious in his monotonous drawl, heard amid the deepening 
gloom. The air blown softly o’er the hill is filled with the sweet 
perfume of unseen flowers, amid the leafy groves that stretch far 
down into the vale below; where, half-hidden in the gloomy 
shadows of protective trees the winding Mole pursues his wayward 
course to join the brimming Thames.” Perhaps the best things 
in the book, however, are the descriptions of what may be termed 
the birds of the different seasons. Take, for example, the missel- 
thrush who figures in the first chapter as “a skipper bold.” Here 
isa pen-and-ink sketch of him :—“ I often fancy he goes up in the 
trees to have a good round swear. His song often sounds more 
like a torrent of abuse than a song of happiness. There is too 
much of gusto in it for light-heartedness ; it must be temper that 
loosens his tongue.” Equally good pictures are given of the 
cuckoo, the owl, and the nightingale, although in the chapter 
which deals with the last, Atheism might have been let alone. 





The writer is an adept in the description of a country walk, 
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Altogether this is both a pleasant and a carefully—and modestly 
—written book. 

Father Archangel of Scotland, and other Essays. By G. and R. 
B. Cunninghame Graham. (Adam and Charles Black.)—All of 
these essays are full of quaint knowledge, while such of 
them as are the work of the male member of the copartnery 
are distinguished by a perversity of style which is enjoyable, 
even when he falls foul of what is essentially worthy of praise, 
as in the assault on the “all-suificient cloak of Kailyard Scotch 
spoken by no one under heaven which of late has plagued us,” 
or the declaration that “Nothing is true to Nature but the 
ways of Brixton, Belgravia, Scotch provincial towns, or French 
Bohemia duly emasculated.” The first essay, for example— 
that entitled “ Father Archangel of Scotland”—is as good in 
point both of style and of matter as a paper on a subject of by no 
means primary importance could be. It is the story of George 
Leslie, that rara avis in Scotland, a missionary of Roman 
Catholicism, in the days of “Charles of blessed memory” which 
Mr. Graham bought for a peseta in a curiosity shop in the old 
Castilian town of Medina del Rio Seco. Leslie was born in Aber- 
deen. His father, who had abandoned Calvinism for Roman 
Catholicism, sent him to Paris, and in due course the lad, whose 
curious career has been told by more than one writer, blossomed 
into Father Archangel, and as his latest biographer says, “a 
simple-minded friar who did his duty as he thought he saw it, 
and did it for itself and not for honour or reward or hope of 
heaven, nor yet for fear of hell.” Perhaps “ Father Archangel 
of Scotland” is the most interesting of the contents of the 
book to which it gives the title. But there is not an unin- 
teresting paper in it; on the contrary, a great deal of out- 
of-the-way knowledge is given about a great number of 
out-of-the-way places in an emphatically out-of-the-way style. 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham is evidently as much at home in Spain, 
Morocco, and Spanish America as her husband, and the two write 
an almost identical style. Her “ Yuste,” which recalls Spain in 
what were perhaps its most brilliant days, is so very fine a piece 
of description—and not merely of natural scenery—as to justify 
the belief that if she set her mind to it she could write a very 
brilliant and effectively graphic novel. Altogether this is a book 
to be read—and enjoyed—in a leisurely way and by instalments. 


A Rogue’s Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) —This story would seem to prove only too clearly that 
Miss Sergeant has yielded to the literary failing of the day, and 
is writing too much and too rapidly. The fundamental “idea ” of 
the book at all events—a wealthy man proving to be a scoundrel, 
fleeing the country, and allowing his children to face a world 
that is in arms against them on account of his transgressions—is 
painfully hackneyed. The misfortunes and struggles of Delia and 
Dick Vansittart are well told, and one is heartily glad when 
Delia in the end “makes it all right” with her stiffish though 
very worthy husband, Cyprian Harcourt, and when Dick gets rid 
of his very unsuitable wife. But conventionality marks and mars 
the whole story ; and even the melodramatic death of the “ rogue,” 
and the intervention of the ultra-good Theresa Saintsbury fail to 
infuse life into it. 

A Fatal Past. By Dora Russell. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—This can hardly be considered one of its author’s best efforts, 
The plot interest, indeed, is very considerable, and is sustained 
from start to finish. Moreover, the question of who’s who could not 
well be presented in a more puzzling form than it is here. There, 
for example, is Lady Ennismore, who is really Mrs. George Roche, 
for her past is not quite dead, as she anticipates, but confronts 
her in the person of a very objectionable, but very resolute, first 
husband. There is the Romeo, young Francis Roche, and the 
Juliet, Margaret Drummond,—but it would obviously be unfair to 
say who they are, and still more who they are not. The true 
heroine of the story is the too-much-married Lady Ennismore, who, 
beyond doubt, is sorely tried as, trying to shoot her first husband, 
whom she hates, she only succeeds in killing ber second husband, 
whom she does not hate. The young people of the story have, 
of course, rather a bad time of it. They are told repeatedly that, 
on account of this mysterious, unmentionable, and “ fatal” past, 
they never can marry. But they marry all the same, and are 
happy in a commonplace way. Indeed, A Fatal Past can best be 
described as an excellent story of a conventional kind. 


Stages in the Journey. By Harry Lauder. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—There is a good deal of cleverness and cynicism, and rather 
too much of London slang and very shady London journalism, in 
this story, the author of which is probably a very young man. 
Some, no doubt, of the characters that figure in the book, such 
as the male and female members of the Failures Club, and the 
out-at-elbows artists who make their appearance in the early 
chapters, are perhaps drawn from life. But there is, to say the 
least, an air of caricature about a good number of them, such ag 


Musilage, the unscrupulous news r-man, an i 

Dot, the dancer; and there is ane = too on pare Dolly 
Bohemianism generally. Undoubtedly a good deal of aau 
popularly known as “‘ power” is shown in the portraiture of sina 
of the characters, such as Oliver Baxter, the “ parson,” and Bower 
the “ young man about town; ” and, above all, in the tragedy “a 
Frask, the “young newspaper-man from the country,” who 
engaged to one girl who loves him, comes to grief through 
falling in love with another girl who is unable to treat him as he 
thinks he deserves. But, on the whole, the book has a strained 
and artificial look. The author ought to have waited a littig 
before rushing into print. 


The Things that Matter. By Francis Gribble. (A. D, Innes 
and Co.)—This is an Ibsenitish tragedy of New Womanliness 
that ought to be very welcome to Mrs. Lynn Linton, and it 
contains much cleverness of a kind that is, however, rather too 
fashionable at the present moment. An artist and a novelist of the 
“emancipated” order have been married for some time, and haye 
been supposed to be quite happy in that unreal way which jg 
“quite common in London society,” and then suddenly the 
novelist Eleanor puts to Walter, the artist, the awkward 
question, “It’s an odd thing, isn’t it, that you and I haye 
never fallen in love with each other?” This leads to discussions, 
and—although these are conducted in a quite good-tempered 
way—to complications of a serious character. Eleanor discovers 
that Walter has a mistress, an actress of the name of Dora 
Ffrench, plots to meet her, and discovers that she is a “ doll. 
woman.” She tries to attract her husband back to her by some- 
thing very like “ doll-woman ” devices, but, in the belief that ste 
has failed, and that therefore there is nothing left for her but to 
die, she takes poison. Her easy-going husband, on his side, 
makes up his mind to separate from his mistress and cleave to 
his wife. He does so, and returns to his home to find Eleanor 
dead. Mr. Gribble writes more than passably well, and Eleanor, 
as a woman affected with a succession of those crotchets which 
are chiefly notable as signs of the unrest of the period, is well 
known. The whole, however, looks like a tour de force. 


In a Difficult Position. By Christian Burke. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a story of social difficulties, overcome by tact 
and patience. Whether any one of Barbara’s disposition would 
be quite as unreasonable as she shows herself may, perhaps, be 
doubted, but the story will be found readable, and certainly has 
an excellent moral. 





In Deacon’s Orders. By Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—These eleven stories have already appeared in various periodicals. 
As every one knows what Mr. Besant’s excellencies are, and as 
many have probably seen these particular tales, it is needless to 
criticise them. The most powerful of all is the first, ‘‘ In Deacon’s 
Orders,” telling the story of a clerical adventurer. Mr. Besant, 
in his preface, describes him as a victim of “religiosity,” which 
he takes to be a liking for religious observance and even religious 
emotion, genuine in itself, but wholly dissociated from morality. 
Perhaps there may be something of the kind, but the old word 
“hypocrisy ” seems good enough. The actor loves the excitement 
of his art; the hypocrite likes the excitement, say, of preaching 
sermons, not one word of which he believes or intends to practise. 


Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. By Arthur Morrison. (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden. )—This is a second series of “ The Adventures 
of Martin Hewitt, Investigator.” It is needless to criticise 
detective-stories. They are almost always readable, for they have 
an interest which appeals to every one. Nor are they difficult to 
construct. The same skill that constructs the lock can also 
construct the key that opens it. 


Water Tramps; or, The Cruise of the ‘Sea-Bird.” By George 
Herbert Bartlett. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is an enter- 
taining, and, in a way, fascinating story of a vacation of four 
students. The way in which they catch fish, blue-fish and bass, 
and sell them is highly attractive. They hire a little yacht, and 
catch enough to pay expenses. One catch they sell for more than 
£11! This is a thing that they manage better on the other side 
of the Atlantic than on this. Here the amateur fisherman finds 
that his fish cost; money instead of bringing itin. ‘‘ For two 
months,” says the trader Harold, “we have lived by our wits. 
We still have thirty dollars in the treasury.” And they had 
caught wives as well as fish. This isa very fresh and amusing 
book. 

The History of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D. (John Murray.) 
—Professor Menzies follows the historical method. Judaism and 
Christianity take their place, according to the order which this 
method imposes, among the religions of the world. But they 
are not regarded as co-ordinate with them. Christianity 1s 
treated impartially along with them,—i.c., there is no assump- 








tion that it is a priori their superior. But the result is this 
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nelusion. “A religion which identifies itself, as Christianity 
co : 


+41, the course of freedom in every land, and tends to 
does, > play one great brotherhood under the loving God 
unite ther of all alike, is surely the desire of all nations, 


is the Fa i 
wie is destined to be the faith of all mankind. 


Fyesight and School-Life. By Simeon Snell, F.R.C.S. (Wright, 

istol.) —The title of this little volume recommends it. Mr. 
a is an expert in ophthalmic science, and his experience and 
pi are of the greatest interest. It is unfortunate that 
Or sanlany schools, where the principles on which he insists 
pa ost important, we have no inspecting authority. Most im- 
panes we say, onaccount of the longer duration of school-life. 
= te thevelore all the more necessary to recommend such treatises 
as these to the attention of all who are concerned in the matter. 


Masters of Italian Music. By R. A. Streatfield. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—This volume belongs to the series of 
“Masters of Contemporary Music,” in which English, French, 
and German have already had their place. Between England 
and Italy there is, as Mr. Streatfield points out, the radical dif- 
ference that in Italy opera is everything, in England practically 
nothing. Verdi occupies nearly half the volume, and Verdi is of 
course known even here, but the other names of Boito, Mascagni, 
Puccini, Leon Cavallo, though known to experts, will be strange 
to the average Englishman. 


Porrry.—Hearts’ Ease. By Theodore Tilton. ; (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This volume, with a volume published in 1893, com- 
pletes the collection of Mr. Theodore Tilton’s verse. All the 
pieces contained in it have, we understand, been published before. 
Mr. Tilton’s place among minor poets is one sufficiently well 
marked. He is certainly not far from the front rank; his verse 
has the qualities, so seldom found in poetry not of the first order, 
of vivacity and interest. It is unnecessary to criticise in detail, 
put we may mention “The True Church” and “The Strange 
Preacher of Padua” as good examples of Mr. Tilton’s quality. —— 
Songs of the Soil. By Frank L. Stanton. (A. Constable and Co.)—We 
learn from the preface that ‘‘no American poet has achieved such 
wide popularity” as haa Mr. Stanton, and that in England the 
“literary weeklies have seized upon the poems as something new 
and striking.” Both these statements are a little surprising. 
We should have thought Longfellow beyond comparison the most 
popular of American poets, nor have we observed this grasping 
after Mr. Stanton’s work in the “literary weeklies ” of England. 
And yet we can see some reason why these poems should attract 
some notice. Another sentence in the preface gives it. “ The note 
of hope that you are singing is one that has been unheard for 
years.” There is a great deal of significance in that. We are 
sick to death of the doleful utterances which the average minor 
poet pours forth. Mr. Stanton is not one of these sad singers. 
He is indomitably cheerful. The gladness and beauty of Nature, 
the hopes of life, inspire him. He wants much before he can 
really be a poet of the people, but it may well be that he has the 
root of the matter in him. Here isa little piece which serves to 


show what we mean :— 
“June Dreams, 


There’s something in the hazy, Jazy, daisy atmosphere 

That makes a fellow mellow all the soul he has to spare 

In the scented, sweet, contented subtle season when the tunes 
Of a million birds make music for a million, trillion Junes ! 


You are dreaming in the gleaming—you are blinded by the glow 

Of the white light and the bright light, where the spleadid rivers flow; 
Or in dells where bells of twilight ring their requiem of rest, 

You are drifting with the rose leaves to the Night’s voluptuous breast ! 


Life is languor, with no anger of a storm to strike and slay 

The peace that makes the perfect and splendid-vista’d day ; 

Life is glory, and the story, told in Love’s melod:ous tanes sr 
Makes the world move to the music of a mil.ion, trillion Junes ! 


—Dramatic Pictures. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—There is some vigorous humour in Dr. Japp’s 
“Dramatic Pictures.’ The British soldier and the American 
pioneer express themselves in a forcible way. We are told 
that the author is not responsible for these utterances,—still, 
there is a certain dramatic trick that is necessary,and the Bishop 
who gives occasion to the soliloquy of the hunting-parson by 
ordering him to be “ clean-shaven” is an anachronism. Bishops 
and other persons in authority were silly in this matter a 
generation ago, but they have learnt wisdom. As a painter of 
Nature Dr. Japp has manifest power. Our readers may like to 
see how he treats the same subject that gave a theme to the 
extract quoted from Mr. Stanton :— 


“JUNE. 


Sweet surprises meet us 
Everywhere we turn; 
Blue-bells like bonnie eyes 

Peeping thro’ the fern. 
Halt we grudge to gather 


Oh, the balmy woodland 
In the month of June! 

Never did the birds sing 
Sweetlier in tune ! 

Rivh the roving blossoms 


pang from branch and spray ; Beauties that we prize, 
Tis an ever-new delight But we seek for offerings 
The live-long day. To gladden weary eyes,” 


——The same loving appreciation of natural beauty is the most 
attractive characteristic of the next volume on our list, Diana’s 


v7 


Looking Glass, and other Poems, by Charles D. Bell, D.D. 
(Edward Arnold.)—Here is a specimen in which also the difficult 
sonnet rhythm is managed with some skill :— 


“No spot without its beauty, far or near ; 

Green glen and glade, huge scaur, and wood-clothed hill, 
Fair field and fell, and silver mountain-rill, 

And lakes where lilies, flowering all the mere, 

Glass their white loveliness in waters clear 
That sleep beneath them, pure and cool and still, 
Here have I drunk of beauty to my fill. 

As friends who better known Sessa more dear, 


So with thy charms, When life draws near the end, 
Ye shall be with me, hills and valleys green; 
And dying eyes from dying bed shall send 
A yearning look to each remembered scene, 
Fresh in my heart as though beheld yestreen; 
And thonghts of you with thonghts of ineaen shall blend.” 


Dr. Bell does not give us anything striking or new; but he sings 
to familiar tunes pleasantly enough.— Sonnets, and other Poems. 
By Frederick W. Ragg, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)— 
We do not see an advance in this volume upon the last that we 
had from Mr. Ragg’s pen. In fact, in point of interest it is dis- 
tinetly inferior. His rhetoric, too, which was forcible in many 
parts of “Quorsum,” is obviously hampered by restraints of 
rhyme. Here is a sonnet, as good as anything that we can find, 
but certainly feeble in its expression :— 


“ FRUITLESS GRIEF. 
Sleep on thy passionless and dreamless sleep ! 
With tearless eyes, with heart benumbed, I give 
The unresponded kiss. Thou wilt not grieve, 
Nor thy cold breast, with one impulsive leap, 
Give answer to the brow upon it laid ; 
But, pulseless, its unfeeling silence keep. 
And me the silence and the cold upbraid 
Who lived, when thou, to bitter death betraye?, 
Receivedst that fell thrust: upbraid with stare, 
Which pierces more with its unmoving stone, 
Than living lips or dying countenance— 
Why was I absent when thou met’st alone 
The traitor and thy death with scornful glance ; 
Nor, shielding thee, was nigh, thy death to share ?” 


——Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. (Mathews and 
Lane.)—There is much freshness about Mrs. Hinkson’s verse,— 
tenderness and sentiment, with now and then a flash of quaint 
humour. “The Magpie,” for instance, is a pleasing little piece ; 
so is “A Garden of Olives;” so again, “A Plover on Guard.” 
This last we may quote, for it shows some of the poet’s 
characteristic merits :— 
“A PLOVER ON GuaRD, 
O little plover still circling over 
Your nest in clover, your house of love, 


Sure none dare harm it and none alarm it 
While you are keeping your watch above. 


’Tis she doth love you and well approve you, 
Your little love-bird 80 grey and sweet; 

If hawk and falcon swept down above you, 
’Tis she would trust you the twain to meet. 


Now let me pass, sir, a harmless lass, sir, 
With no designs on your eggs of blue. 

I wish your family both health and wealth, sir, 
And to be as faithful and kind as you. 


But not a shadow steals o’er the meadow 
That he will swoop not to drive away; 
The bee in clover and Wind the rover 
He fears mean ill to his love in grey. 


The showers so sunny and sweet as honey 

Have power to trouble his anxious breast. 
Now might one purchase for love or mone’ 

That watchful heart and that pleasant nest!” 


——Poems. By Lewis Brockman. (Horace Cox.)—The best 
things in Mr. Brockman’s volume are his really vigorous ballads. 
But ballads must be quoted entire or not at all, and we have not 
space for the specimen we should like to give-——There is some 
grace of expression, and no little tenderness of sentiment, in 
Rosemary for Remembrance, by Mary Brotherton (John Lane), but 
certainly not the element of “ hope,” which we have found to be 
the secret of popularity in Mr. Stanton’s verse. This is how Miss 
Brotherton sings :— 
**Too Soon, 
* Vacant chaff well meant for grain.’.—TENNYSON. 


* Weep not, have faith, and hope, and trust 
They are not enough, ehe said : 

We were never but two, and one is dust ; 
I am alive, he is dead. 


7 
* Death is the life we allinherit’ :— 
Yea, I believe it, she said : 
But Iam human and he isa spirit; 
My fellow-creature is dead. 


* He is happy, you should be glad® :— 
Happy! without me! she said : 

He was always sorry whea I was sad; 
So he who loved me is dead, 


* Nay, his joy should be yours, by this’:— 
I know not his joy, she said: 

How shou'd I have share in a spirit’s bliss, 
Till I too am lying dead ? 


* Death will grant .ou what Death denies’ :— 
Yea, to behold him she said: 

But he was tho light ef my human eyes, 
And they cannot see the dead, 


* Prayer from your heart will dry these tears’ ;=— 
My heart has no prayer, she said, 

But a crying out for the sweet lost years, 
And my darling, who is dead.” 


= 


——Sagas and Songs of the Norsemen, By Albany F. Major. 





(David Nutt.)—Mr. Major gives with adequate force and mastery 
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of language these characteristic songs and ballads. “The First 
Christmas in Norway” is a good specimen; so is “The Burial of 
the Sea-King,” a poem full of colour. A curious reader will be 
interested in tracing the resemblance between these Scandinavian 
echoes and Rhymes of Rajputana, by Col. G. H. Trevor (Macmillan). 
These, too, are founded on the native poetry of the land. The 
Vikings and the Rajpoot warriors were not wholly unlike.—— Cyne- 
culf’s ‘ Elene,’ a metrical translation from Zupitza’s edition, by Jane 
Menzies (Blackwood and Sons), gives an interesting representation 
of old Teutonic literature.——Lyrics of a Long Life, by Newman 
Hall (Nisbet and Co.), contains some hymns which have obtained 
a certain amount of popular acceptance, and other poems which 
have the merit of religious feeling expressed in language of not 
inadequate force. The following represents Mr. Newman Hall 
fairly :— 
© Tue Sower. 


‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 





Weeping goes forth the sower on his way; 
Weeping—although he beareth precious seed ; 
Weeping—becanse he knows his utter need; 
Weeping through many a dark and stormy day. 
He weeps for eed grain cast quite away ; 

For barren footpath and delusive soil 

Where rocks, scarce hidden, all his labour foil ; 
For early bloom of hopes that will not stay ; 
For thriving plants choked up by many a weed ; 
Yet ceases not to sow, and watch, and pray. 
The Saviour, as He sowed, did weep and bleed, 
But now rejoices with the fruit alway : 


So, like the Master, he who sows and grieves 

Shall doubtless come again with joyfnl sheaves.” 
—Poems and Lyrics of Nature, edited, with introduction, by Edith 
Wingate Rinder (W. Scott), contains a good selection from 
singers of the day of pieces which represent one of the predomi- 
nant feelings of the times, the love of Nature.——Another volume 
of extracts which may be mentioned at the same time is The 
Lyrical Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley (J. M. Dent).——We _ have 
also received :— The Doom of Saul, and other Poems, by Alfred H. 
Vine (Horace Marshall and Sons) ; Love’s Lyrics, by Alan Stanley 
(Gay and Bird); The Triumph of Love, by William Tuberville 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; Five Books of Song, by Richard 
Watson Gilder (T. Fisher Unwin) ; Madrid: a Tragedy, by Henry 
Newbolt (T. Fisher Unwin); The White Book of the Muses, by 
George P. Johnston (Edinburgh); At the Cross Roads, by Arnold 
Wall (David Nutt). 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LireraRY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


BOURGEOIS has been defeated. On Tuesday the 
i e Senate, by a majority of nearly two to one, refused 
to vote the supplies required for the garrison of Madagascar 
ontil they were asked for by a Ministry in whom the Senators 
had confidence. M. Bourgeois, pressed by forces which we 
have described elsewhere, thereupon declined to continue the 
contest, but sammoned the Chamber, which was in Recess, to 
hear his explanation of his course. This explanation, made 
on Thursday, was, in brief, that it would be unpatriotic not 
to resign, though the Premier felt that the Deputies, elected 
as they were by direct suffrage, ought to be supreme. 
The Deputies thought so too, and passed a vote affirm- 
ing the “preponderance” of the Chamber by amazing 
majorities, which, however, were swelled by the practice of 
handing in voting-papers for absent Deputies. On an appel 
nominal being called for, it appeared that M. Bourgeois’ 
supporters could not produce the half of those present plus 
one necessary to constitute a quorum, as the majority re- 
fused to vote, and the quorum was only obtained by 
counting as present all those who had signed the paper 
demanding the appel nominal,—an unusual though not un- 
precedented proceeding. This, of course, took much of the 
effect out of the previous votes; but still in theory, and 
according to constitutional practice, the two co-ordinate 
Houses are in direct antagonism. 











The news of the week from Rhodesia has not been of much 
importance, unless, indeed, the cutting of the telegraph to the 
South, announced on Thursday, should indicate an immediate 
attack on Bulawayo. The whites in that town, who number 
some eleven hundred, have made several dashes at the enemy 
which have come to nothing, the Matabeles being too strongly 
posted, and though the blacks, said to number fourteen 
thousand, are closing round the post, they do not venture to 
attack. Reinforcements from all sides are slowly advancing, 
but it must be weeks still before they arrive in any numbers. 
The defences of Bulawayo are being strengthened with dyna- 
mite, and a difficult pass on the southern road is now strongly 
held, but the defenders are troubled by the presence of large 
numbers of natives inside whom they do not trust, and do not at 
the same time like to expel. The result of an assault, if it comes, 
will depend greatly upon these men’s action, but as yet the 
signs are that the Matabeles will rather attack the advancing 
reinforcements than attempt to storm the town. The Acting 
Administrator expresses confidence, but telegrams couched 
in alarmist terms are frequently received in London, and 





utilised to urge the despatch of troops who could not arrive 
in time. 

It is stated in Pretoria that President Kruger has replied 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation in a despatch which is “con- 
ciliatory in tone,” bat which concedes nothing, and which 
means, it may be presumed, that unless certain concessions 
are made which will not be made, Mr. Kruger will not come. 
He is afraid of his supporters, who, being more ignorant, are 
much more bitter than himself. Reports are constantly 
spread that the Boers are “arming,” but it is probable that 
they are only filling up deficiencies in their equipment which 
were revealed in the Jameson raid. It is also announced 
that armed and trained Germans are arriving at Pretoria in 
some numbers, but this is hotly denied, and whether it is true 
or not, a few hundred Germans would not make the Boer 
force mobile, or greatly increase the Boer defensive power. 
Indeed they might diminish it, for they would want to fight in 
the open. The German Press also is very bitter about the 
Transvaal, but there is some evidence, chiefly an interchange 
of courtesies, that the German Government is receding from 
any projects of interference it may have entertained. The 
truth seems to be that everything advances as slowly as if 
telegraphs did not exist, and that their existence makes all 
who watch somewhat impatient. 


Mr. Smalley, in his long telegram to Wednesday’s 
Times, has certainly intended to alarm us afresh, and 
to some extent perhaps has alarmed us afresh, as to the 
danger of war with the United States. He points out that we 
have come to no agreement with Venezuela, that we have 
rejected the proposal for arbitration on the subject as 
between the United States and this country, that Con- 
gress will adjourn at the end of May, that no treaty can 
be ratified with the United States without the assent of 
the Senate, and that as soon as Congress adjourns the 
canvass for the next Presidential election will begin in 
earnest, and that with it all the party manceuvres, which are 
more or less inevitable in a Presidential contest, will be in full 
swing, and that we may find the war scare leaping into full 
prominence as one of the most effective of these mancuvres. 
Moreover, he points out that the United States Commission 
is hard at work drawing up its decision as to what the true 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana ought to be, 
and that if it reports unfavourably to Great Britain,—which 
is likely enough,—there is sure to be a great cry that the 
Government of the United States is bound to stand by that 
report and enforce it against us, and enforce it with all the 
more peremptoriness because England has declined to 
recognise the right of the United States to interfere in 
a particular quarrel between Venezuela and herself. Of 
course the Irish party in the United States will jump 
at the chance of rekindling the feud with England, 
and so the Presidential campaign may easily become a 
most dangerous element in the question, unless we can 
succeed in settling the quarrel before the last heat of that 
campaign fairly begins. Of course, therefore, Mr. Smalley’s 
general conclusion is that we are still in great peril of war, 
and that unless we “agree with our adversary quickly while 
we are in the way with him,” we may find ourselves suddenly 
plunged into a foolish and fratricidal contest, without mean- 
ing, without limit, and without any probable prospect of final 
adjustment. 


The Italians are not prospering on the Red Sea, and we 
are. It appears to be certain that the negotiations with 
the Emperor Menelek, which seemed to be advancing favour- 
ably, have been broken off, the Italians making it a sine qué 
non that the Emperor should bind himself not to accept the 
Protection of any other European Power, a stipulation which 
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the Negus refused as fettering his freedom of action. The dis- 
appointment in Italy is great, not only because a heavy garrison 
must still be kept in Erythrea, but because the rupture ren- 
ders the fate of the thousands of Italian prisoners uncertain. 
They would have been released, but they will now remain in 
a captivity which is believed to be deplorable. On our side 
all is going well at Akasheh, where the whole force intended is 
now collected, and is amply supplied with transport and pro- 
visions, while the Dervishes who had threatened the friendly 
tribes near Tokar have been repulsed by a joint expedi- 
tion from Tokar and Suakin. The reports of fighting in 
the Khalifa’s bodyguard probably signify only quarrels 
such as are common in Eastern armies, but there are 
doubtless thousands of Arabs who would, for a time at all 
events, welcome release from the Khalifa’s tyrannical rule. 
The help of such tribes has, however, never signified in war, 
though they make useful subjects in peace. 


The debates in the Reichstag on duelling, caused by the 
death of Herr von Schrader, have proved as sterile as debates 
in Germany often do. Dr. Bachem, speaking for the Centre 
on Monday, denounced the practice as contrary alike to 
morality and law, and made the extremely sensible proposal 
that while the law of libel should be strengthened, the 
Government should declare all who fought duels incapable of 
place for a term of years,—a regulation which, in all but the 
most extreme cases, would render it impossible to send a 
challenge. No man would be willing, out of temper, to deprive 
another of hisliving. The Imperial Chancellor replied to this 
speech by proxy, Dr. Boetticher reading in his name a declara- 
tion which in fact meant that duelling could not be helped. 
The Government would carry out the laws, but “it is quite 
plain that those who are determined to fight will find 
ways and means to carry out their purpose.” The Imperial 
Chancellor is inquiring if better means can be discovered to 
enforce the law, but his inquiries “are not yet concluded,” 
and, we may add, never will be. The Radical leader, Herr 
Richter, strongly supported Dr. Bachem. Dr von Bennigsen, 
of the National Liberals, was also on the same side; and in 
the end a motion was carried asking Government to “ combat 
the practice” as totally at variance with law, but nothing 
will come of it. The Emperor approves duelling, and though 
the middle class do not, they are not yet strong enough to 
dictate to the Emperor, the aristocracy, and the Army all at 
once. 


Two persons who, if not exactly eminent, are well-known to 
the public, have disappeared this week. The first is M. Léon 
Say, the French Senator, political economist, and statesman. 
M. Say was, as a clear thinker, a master of State finance, and 
a convinced Moderate, a considerable Conservative force in 
France, but he was more usefal in debate than as a governing 
man. He died on Tuesday, and in him this country lost an 
intelligent and unswerving friend. The second is Baron 
Hirsch, the Austrian millionaire, who died on the same day so 
suddenly as to arouse the suspicions of the police, suspicions, 
however, resting on no evidence. Baron Hirsch wasa man of 
Jewish extraction who was greatly devoted to his people, 
thongh not, it is reported, to their creed. A man of great 
energy who inherited considerable wealth, he made a vast 
fortune as concessionnaire of the Balkan railways, and on the 
death of his only son devoted himself and his means to two 
objects,—the benefit of his race and getting on in society. He 
lent money and gave money to all the Princes he could get at, 
kept up vast establishments in four countries, Hungary, 
Austria, France, and England, and gave money for poor 
Russian, Galician, Roumanian, and French Jews after a 
magnificent fashion. He is believed to have spent three 
millions on his project for settling the Russian Jews in 
Argentina, and this was only one of his many benefactions. 
He had probably at one time nearly twenty millions sterling, 
and of the vast remains of that fortune much, it is expected, 
will be devoted to charity, a nephew whom ke had adopted 
being, however, his heir-general. 


Mr. Bayard, the Ambassador of the United States to this 
country, made a most cordial speech at Birmingham on 
Wednesday after visiting the technical school and the Mason 
College, the Free Library and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, on the relations between England and the United 
States, declaring that he felt himself as much in sympathy 





with Englishmen in England, as he did with Americans in the 
United States. He laughed at the notion that there conld be 
any real equality between man and man, since there are 
all sorts of original differences of faculty between one man and 
another which could not possibly be obliterated, but he thought 
that in monarchical England no less than in the Republican 
States of America there is a real provision for opening 
equally to all, the opportunities for individual development and 
cultivation, and that nowhere had this been more effectually 
illustrated than in Birmingham, with its multitude of benevo. 
lent institutions for helping men and women to make the most 
of themselves. He declared that there is so much in common 
between this country and the United States, that when differ. 
ences arise there ought always to be found a mode of settle. 
ment for these differences, a sentiment in which the whole 
English people will heartily concur. And it is pleasant to 
find that President Cleveland, whose Government Mr. Bayard 
represents, has practically said precisely the same thing in 
the letter which he addressed to Mr. Parker on the invitation 
he had received to be present at the Shakespeare celebration, 
Mr. Bayard is certainly in hearty sympathy not only with 
us but with his own chief. “Was there not,” Mr. Bayard 
asked, “a common ground upon which the United States and 
Great Britain could join for the safety and honour of either 
and of both, and for the benefit of mankind at large P” 


Mr. Asquith made a speech at Walsall on Monday, which 
was a sort of full-dress rehearsal, we suppose, of the speech he 
will deliver in the House of Commons in moving the rejection 
of the Education Bill. He declared that that Bill will not only 
disorganise but disembody the Education Department, till it 
will be the mere ghost of its former self after practically 
handing over all its functions to the new Education Authority, 
an assertion which shows with what coloured glasses he has 
read the clauses of the Education Bill. He asserted that 
the rich School Boards, which had helped themselves freely 
out of the rates, ought to receive just as much of the 
new grant as the poorest voluntary schools which had never 
had any access to the rating power at all. And he denied 
with some heat that the Opposition had ever thought 
of meeting the Bill by a declaratory resolution intended to 
catch the votes of those who more or less approve some of 
its provisions, while disapproving it asa whole. We are not 
at all sorry that the motion for the second reading is to be 
met by a direct negative. We believe that it will result in 
showing how miserably weak the Opposition is in the House 
of Commons, and yet it will prove to be stronger in the 
House of Commons than it is in the country. The English 
people as a whole have no sympathy with the view which 
is the real view of the strongest opponents of the Bill, 
that those parents who prefer distinctive religious teaching 
for their children should be drilled, not to say worried, into 
adopting Undenominationalism against both their conscience 
and their will. 


On Monday Mr. Chaplin, while introducing his Bill for 
paying half the rates on agricultural land by means of an 
Imperial grant-in-aid, gave some very striking quotations 
from the evidence laid before the Royal Commission to prove 
that the depression of agriculture was beginning to have 
most serious effect on the condition of the labourers. He 
went on. to show how unfairly land is treated in regard to 
taxation, by quoting from Mr. Pringle’s report on Essex 
the following striking case of two men living side by side in 
an adjoining parish, each of whom started in life with 
£20,000. “A invested his capital in funds and other 
securities, and has now an income of £560 a year; he lives 
in a house rated at £40 a year; his rates, at 2s. 7d. in 
the pound, come to £4 7s. 10d. B invested his capital in 
the purchase of a farm for £15,000, and put £5,000 in as 
tenant’s capital, the rateable value of his farm is £516 13s. 
and his rates, at 2s. 7d. in the pound, amount to £66 14s. 8d. 
a year.” Again, there is a striking case referred to m 
the report of Mr. Jabez Turner on the Frome dis- 
trict of Somerset:—“A factory, employing two thousand 
hands, is rated for local purposes at £400, A farm of two 
hundred acres in the same parish is assessed at £460, and 
pays more to the local rates than the factory.” But the rates 
are not only unfair in kind because they single out land, but 
excessive in degree. Mr, Chaplin cited the case of a farm of 
265 acres in Essex where the rent was only £15 7s. 2d. and 
the rates £18, 
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Sir Henry Fowler, who replied, argued that the Govern. 
ment proposal was to hand over £1,500,000 “ to one section 
and one class of the community.” The local taxation of 
real property was unfair, but it did not injure the land 
worse than other industries. The unfairness of the rates 
was greater in the cities than in the country. (No doubt they 
press heavily, but seldom so heavily on an industry so little 
able to bear a fiscal strain as agriculture ) In many places, con- 
tinued Sir Henry Fowler, the rural rates had fallen, though 
in the towns they had uniformly gone up. But then in the 
towns so has the ability to bear them. There has been no 
drop in town products like the drop in the price of wheat. 
An important point made by Sir Henry Fowler was that under 
the present proposal Ireland was only to get 9 per cent. 
of the dole, though, if her assessable value was considered, 
Ireland ought to have nearly 20 per cent. Sir William 
Harcourt, who also spoke, put on the severest form 
of his great statesman manner, and quoted, as is the wont 
of our politicians when they wish to seem particularly 
virtuous, that “soundest of thinkers and financiers 
that this country ever had,—Sir George Cornewall Lewis.” 
“J implore hon. Members to read the evidence of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis given in 1850 before the Committee on Local 
Taxation.” But though Sir William Harcourt was so 
theatrically impressive, his warning was sound,—namely, that 
“a national Poor-rate” would be most perilous. Since, 
however, the Government are not proposing a national Poor- 
rate, or anything like it, we cannot feel greatly alarmed. 


On Friday week (April 17th) the House of Commons dis- 
cussed the Irish Estimates, and the question of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy was raised, Mr. Davitt suggesting that the Lord. 
Lieutenant and his household should be abolished, and their 
galaries passed over to the Congested Districts Board. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour evidently saw the vote attacked with what 
Dr. Johnson called “frigid equanimity,” and plainly let the 
Irish Members know that if they could agree among 
themselves to ask for abolition the Government would not 
say “No.” This quickly brought up Mr, T. P. O’Connor, who 
clearly regards the existence of the Viceroy and his Court as 
far too precious a grievance to be lightly thrown away, and 
who declared that he would most vehemently and strongly 
oppose “any attempt at abolition.” We wish, however, that 
in spite of this the Government would decide to get rid of 
this wretched “symbol of separation.” Now that a portion 
of the Nationalist Members, as well as almost all the Loyalist 
Members and Peers—we can only think of Mr. Lecky on the 
other side—are for abolition, it is absurd for the Ministry 
to hesitate in making the change—a change long desired by 
all persons who have been responsible for the government of 
Ireland. Of course, the abolition should be accompanied by 
the purchase of a fine country-house for a Royal residence, 
and the yearly holding of Drawing-rooms in Dablin by some 
member of the Royal Family. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very able speech at the Consti- 
tational Club on Wednesday, the Earl of Kintore in the 
chair. Lord Kintore, in proposing Mr. Chamberlain’s health, 
struck the right key when he said that Mr. Chamberlain had 
won the respect of the country by his steady subordination 
of party interests to those of the country. The Conservative 
grudge against him of which we hear so much,—so much 
more indeed than its actual extent justifies,—is really, we 
believe, due to a sort of resentment against him for not ful- 
filling the expectations of those who always regarded him as 
amere partisan. Mr. Chamberlain, in his reply to the toast, 
took up a remark of Lord Kintore’s that in a club of six 
thousand members it was impossible for all of them to be- 
come Cabinet Ministers, by explaining that, even if they could, 
they would not find the position exactly a bed of roses, and 
saying with a smile that perhaps, as Cabinets were getting 
larger and larger every year, the time might come when even 
the whole Constitutional Club might hope to be included in 
the Cabinet. He remarked that the victory of last year was 
less due to the merits of the Unionists than to the demerits 
of the Gladstonians, especially in trying to please so many 
different Radical cliques on condition that every clique should 
pay for what was done for it by helping on all the other fads 
similarly taken up. He thought Lord Rosebery had shown 
that he cared little for the continuity of our foreign policy 
by criticising so sharply Lord Salisbury’s action, but he 





acknowledged with gratitude the hearty support which he 
himself had received in dealing with the Colonial policy of 
Great Britain. 


On the subject of South Africa Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out that his great object was to unite the Datchmen and the 
Englishmen in the administration of African affairs, and 
declared that but for the foiliy of the Jameson raid, there 
would have been very little, if any, difference between the 
Englishmen and the Dutchmen in relation to our Colonial 
policy. Even now, while he was determined to act with the 
strictest justice towards the Boers, he did not at all despair of 
persuading the Boers that they could no longer refuse the 
Outlanders a fair share in the government of the Transvaal 
without rendering the grievances of the great majority of 
Transvaal subjects quite intolerable, and so endangering that 
independence of the Transvaal on behalf of which they were 
reasonably jealous. He spoke quite frankly of the injustices, 
the abuses, and the “corruption” of the Boer administra- 
tion, and declared it to be the positive daty of the paramount 
State,—the United Kingdom,—to get the Boers to remove 
these abuses for their own sakes as well as for the sake of 
the Englishmen. And he concluded with a rebuke to the 
panic which exists as to the power of the English settlers in 
Matabeleland to hold their own against the revolt of the 
natives. In troubles of this kind English settlers had always 
shown themselves able to defend themselves, and they would 
do so now. It was a singularly frank and manly speech. 


In a letter to Mr. W. Ansell, a member of the Birmingham 
School Board, My. Chamberlain expresses his great preference 
for the new Education Authority as compared with School 
Boards elected by the cumulative vote; and also for the decen- 
tralising policy, which will enable local authorities to vary the 
types of teaching according to the different tastes and in- 
terests and occupations of different localities. Further, Mr. 
Chamberlain admits cordially that there are many points 
deserving carefal discussion and perhaps modification, in 
reference, for instance, to the amount of aid to be given 
to the poorer School Boards, and the absence of a cone 
science clause in denominational training-colleges,—points on 
which in all probability, in our opinion, the Bill will emerge 
from Committee a good deal altered from the form in which 
it will goin. It is perfectly ridiculous to state, as we have 
seen it stated, that this sort of admission on the part of a 
Minister with respect to the less important clauses of a 
complicated Bill presented by one of his colleagues, is 
unprecedented. There is nothing for which there are more 
abundant precedents. Mr. Chamberlain shows in the same 
letter that his preference for County and Town Councils as 
the bodies to which the Education Authority is to owe its 
origin, is not at all new, but was as strongly felt and as 
strongly expressed by himself in 1870 as it is now. The 
School Boards elected by the cumulative vote appear to 
open the way to distinctly sectarian strife far more effectually 
than the system which is now proposed. At all events, the 
London School Board of last year justified distrust of that 
mode of election far more emphatically than any sort of 
abstract argument could have done. 


Tuesday’s Westminsfer Gazette gives an interesting inter- 
view with Lord Windsor in regard to the experiment in 
public-house management made by him on his estate at St. 
Fagan's, near Cardiff. After building a specially comfortable 
house, resembling a superior working-man’s club, Lord 
Windsor put in a manager and supplied him with intoxi- 
cating liquors, for the sale of which he has to render an 
account. For retailing these liquors he is paid a fixed salary, 
be the takings small or great. On the other hand, the 
manager is paid a commission on the profits of everything 
outside the sale of intoxicating liquors,—the hostelry, lodging 
accommodation, dinners, sale of temperance drinks, and so 
on. In fact, if Lord Windsor were a public trust instead of 
an individual, and the parish were a town, the plans of the 
Bishop of Chester’s Association for Public-house Reform 
would be almost exactly carried out. The experiment has 
been most successful. We very much hope that Lord 
Windsor will put the scheme in operation in other parts 
of his property. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2;) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF M. BOURGEOIS. 


ce three great forces opposed to M. Bourgeois have 
. proved too strong for him, and for the moment he 
has fallen. The Conservatives of France were very greatly, 
and perhaps justifiably, irritated by his administration, not 
indeed by what he had done, for he had done little, but 
by the tendencies they detected in his speeches and by 
some of his appointments, especially his preference for 
anti-religious bigots. The propertied classes and the 
older Radicals were frightened by his Income-tax Bill, 
which, though not in principle very different from the 
English Income-tax law, appeared to them to contain 
the germ of a Socialist system of finance. Besides 
detesting inquiry into their incomes, they are seriously 
afraid of admitting the principle of exemptions, which 
they say logically admits the right of the community to 
throw all the expenses of the State upon those who earn 
more than is necessary for bare maintenance. Indeed the 
Councils-General of the Departments which represent those 
classes pronounced against the tax by a majority of three 
to one,—a vote which indicated, at all events, doubt in the 
peasant mind. And there can hardly be a doubt—it is 
said that all Ambassadors admit it—that the Russian 
Government, which practically dismissed M. Berthelot, 
was extremely unfriendly to M. Bourgeois,—that, in fact, it 
felt at once the absurdity and the danger of a strict 
alliance with an Administration fundamentally opposed 
to its own principles of existence. The ill-will of 
Russia greatly affected the President, and the lead- 
ing Senators, aware of his disquiet, were encouraged 
to take the extreme step of refusing supplies unless the 
Bourgeois Cabinet resigned. On Tuesday M. Deloncle 
formally proposed that the Senate, which had three times 
“ refused its confidence to the Ministry,” should postpone 
the voting of the credits for Madagascar “ until it had 
before it a constitutional Ministry having the confidence 
of the two Houses.” M. Bourgeois of course protested, 
but he uttered no great speech, the Senators opposed to him 
repeated again and again that “the Cabinet was respon- 
sible to the Senate,” and after a debate unexpectedly brief 
the Senate adopted M. Deloncle’s “ declaration” by 171 
votes to 90, a majority of nearly two to one. M. Bourgeois 
thereupon informed the President that he must summon 
the Chamber, but that when he had explained himself he 
would resign, and the President “rather stiffly” replied 
that this was his only course. The Chamber was, there- 
fore, summoned for Thursday, and M. Bourgeois read to 
it a declaration of policy which seems to Englishmen 
rather vague, but which clearly means that in his opinion 
the “supreme direction” of politics belongs to the 
Chamber, “direct universal suffrage” being! superior 
to “indirect,” and that the right of disowning or affirming 
this view belongs to the National Assembly alone,—a 
direct demand for a revision of the Constitution. The 
Chamber, so excited that it was intolerant of long 
speeches, then accepted in two separate divisions two 
separate halves of a resolution proposed by M. Ricard. It 
declared, by 309 votes to 38, that ‘‘the Chamber affirms 
once more the preponderance of the elect of universal 
suffrage,” and, by 417 to 37, that, “ resolving to continue 
a policy of democratic reforms, it passes to the Order of 
the Day.” This was, of course, victory of a very 
complete kind for M. Bourgeois, but the value of 
the victory was greatly reduced by a bit of Parlia- 
mentary adroitness. The opponents of the Ministry 
demanded the appel nominal, thus extinguishing all the 
proxies which it has become etiquette to count in a division 
under the ballot, and at the same time resolved to abstain 
from voting. It then appeared that of the Deputies present 
not half were voting, and a dispute arose as to whether a 
quorum could be considered present. M. Brisson decided 
that it could, and the vote was recorded as a unanimous 
one, but of course its moral weight was materially 
diminished. 

M. Bourgeois, under pressure, as we believe, of fears 
for the Russian alliance, will not avail himself of the vote 
of the Chamber, but persists in his resignation, and M. 
Faure therefore will summon a fresh Ministry from among 
the Moderates,—a Ministry, however, which can hardly 
live long. It cannot have a majority in the Chamber, 
and it cannot live by the favour of the Senate alone. It 





enemy 


can, it is true, dissolve, but that is precis 
Moderate Ministry will be unwilling to ab, mie thi 2, 
as the Dissolution, by effluxion of time, occurs next by 
It must therefore be a weak Ministry, living by theiede. 
ciliation of groups, and avoiding all serious questions, 
especially the one which is most serious of all, the neces.. 
sity of filling up the permanent deficit in the revenue of. 
France. M. Bourgeois will be a powerful and an un.. 
sparing opponent, and the Senate, inflated with its victory, 
is nearly certain to give trouble. e, 
The Republic has survived more difficult situations and: 
as yet France is not disturbed, but it cannot be denied that 
constitutionally the situation is very grave. M. Bourgeois 
and his Moderate enemies have succeeded between 
them in reaffirming in a most conspicuous way 
the doctrine that the two Chambers are truly 0. 
ordinate, can both of them dismiss Governments, and 
can both of them dictate a financial policy. That ig, 
a doctrine to which there is no objection so long as it ig 
not acted on, or is acted on only as an alternative to 
armed resistance, but if it is acted on habitually, and in 
comparatively unimportant crises, any Constitution must; 
become unworkable. Ultimate power must lodge some. 
where, and no two Houses, even if chosen by the 
same electors from the same class of candidates, wil) 
ever display for any long period the same drift, 
Even in England we could not get along if the House of 
Lords could dismiss a Ministry or stop the supplies until 
its will was obeyed, and in England we do not care 
whether we are logical or not. In France men do care, 
and the dispute between the Chambers may, therefore, at 
any moment bring the Constitution to a deadlock. The 
ery for “ Revision” will, therefore, be fierce, and it is diff- 
cult to see how it can be avoided except by an ex. 
pedient to which all parties in France seem reluc- 
tant to resort. “Co-ordination” would not be dangerous 
if, whenever grave differences occurred, it was etiquette 
for the President to demand, and for the Senate to con- 
cede, a Dissolution. The people would then decide, and 
every grave conflict would be settled as soon as it arose, 
It is improbable, however, that this device will be resorted 
to in France, where the theory is that every man should 
use his legal powers to their full extent in freedom from 
appeal, and no alternative has as yet been so much as 
suggested. The Chamber will not long be content to 
accept Ministries at the hands of the Senate, and we look 
to see all present disputes merged in a single quarrel round 
the pivot of the word “ revision.” 





THE RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE. 


ae Government are going to help the distressed 

agriculturists by paying half the rates now levied 
on the farms, and are going to pay them out of the fund 
raised by the Death-duties on personal property. This 
latter arrangement is, however, rather a matter of argu- 
ment than a substantial enactment. Since the Government 
are apparently going to pay a fixed sum, it cannot matter 
which pocket they take it out of. They are not going to 
hand over the proceeds of a tax, but to pay half the rates 
on agricultural land, and therefore there is nothing 
gained, in theory at any rate, by ear-marking a par- 
ticular fund. In practice, however, the arrangement may 
perhaps be defended as an advertisement of the fact that 
personal property almost entirely escapes local burdens, 
and ought therefore to have a heavier Imperial burden. 
But ear-marking a tax does not make it draw more money. 
Except, then, as a finger-post to show the direction which 
fiscal reform ought to take, we see no great object in the 
setting forth that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
shall pay the new contribution “out of the proceeds of 
Estate-duty derived in England from personal property.” 
But, putting this question of detail aside, the fact remains 
that the Government intend to relieve the agricultural 
interest of a million of rates this year, and in the future 
of two millions,—the amount which will ultimately be 
required to pay half the farmers’ rates. In other words, 
there is to be a new Imperial dole of £2,000,000 in aid of 
local taxation. 

In our opinion the Government, in acting as they are 
acting, are doing right in the wrong way. That agricul. 
ture, as an industry, is over-taxed we cannot possibly 
doubt, and we desire to see its burdens lightened, but we 
want to see a better remedy than that of a new dole 
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ver, going into the question of how the 

Before, ald be given, We should like to say a word or 
two as to the allegations that agriculture does not 
eed help, that it is unfair that it should have it, 
a that the present Bill is a mere piece of plunder on 
the part of the landlords. That agriculture does not need 
help is a statement that will not bear investigation. The 
reason that Essex corn-land cannot compete with Canadian 
js not half so much a matter of soil and climate as of 
charges. The soil does not produce so much an acre in 
Canada as in Essex, wages are very much higher on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the markets are much harder 
to get at. Again, the Canadian has his mortgage interest 
to pay, Which is often nearly as high as an Essex rent. 
But in Essex there is often 3s. or 48. an acre to pay in 
Land-tax, and possibly 10s. per acre in tithe, and yet 
another 2s. an acre in rates. Hence, lds. or 16s. an acre 
is often raised in Government charges on which no relief 
can be given and which must be paid to the day. We do 
not vf course mean for a moment to say that the pressure 
of the rates will account for the depression of agriculture, 
but we think there can be no question that the rates often 
cut deeply into the margin of profit. But surely it is both 
unfair and inexpedient that a special industry like agri- 
culture should be singled out for exceptional fiscal treat- 
ment. As we pointed out a week or two ago, rates in the 
country are, in reality, two things, though they appear to 
be one. They are, in effect, an inhabited house and 
business premises duty and a tax on agricultural profits, 
estimated on the rental of theland. We leave out of sight 
fora moment the comparatively unimportant rates levied 
on tithes, underwoods, coal-mines, &c. But surely it is 
grossly unfair that the agricultural alone of all our local 
industries should bear this tax. Why should not the 
auctioneer, the doctor, the solicitor, the wheelwright, the 
owner of the big general-shop, pay each on_ his 
profits instead of merely paying rates on his dwelling- 
house and business premises, if any? A concrete case 
may be taken to show what we mean. A is a large farmer 
who holds five hundred acres of land rated at 25s. an acre. 
He pays rates, then, on £625 a year. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that the house in which he lives and the buildings 
would be valued separately at £75 a year,—a very high 
valuation indeed. The land alone, then, will stand at £550 
a year. On this sum A will be rated on the presumption, 
apparently, that the annual profit of a farm is equal 
tothe rent. Let us next suppose the local rates come to 
2s. in the £1. In that case A will pay in local burdens 
£7 10s. on his house and £50 on his land. Take now the 
case of B,a flourishing auctioneer who makes £550 a year 
or thereabouts out of his business, and lives, as is just 
conceivable, but by no means likely, in a house and office 
rated at £75 a year. He will then pay £7 10s. to local 
burdens and no more. Hence the man whose business is 
farming, rather than selling, will be burdened to the tune 
of £50 a year. But the man who farms five hundred 
acres in reality seldom, if ever, makes a profit equal to his 
rent, and therefore in all probability the case is even a 
harder one than we have put. Probably the farmer who 
pays £50 a year more to local burdens than the auctioneer 
of £550 a year has not an equal income, but only one of 
£200, or at most £300, a year. But it may be said 
that this inequality does not really matter to the farmer, 
because he allowed for the rates when he took the 
farm. He nominally pays the rates, but in reality 
they are paid by the landlord. Again, it is urged 
that the landlord has nothing to complain of, be- 
cause he bought or inherited the land subject to the 
burden of rates. Let us take this last argument first,— 
i.e, the argument that since the landlord bought the land 
subject to the rates he has no case for relief. Surely this 
argument is one which can be pressed too far. It 
involves the assumption that no tax once levied on an 
industry ought ever to be taken off. For example, the 
Newspaper-tax ought not to have been taken off, for 
plenty of papers were sold and inherited under it. 
In truth, the argument is merely one of convenience. 
If an industry has a special tax on it, but is doing 
well all the same, there is no good ground for relieving 
it, and the bought-and-sold argument may fairly be 
applied. If, however, an industry is languishing owing 
to over-taxation, and relief would probably help it to new 
life, it would be most inexpedient to do nothing on the 
pedantic ground that land was accustomed to the burden. 





It is not a valid excuse for keeping a man in prison to say 
that he was born there. The question is, Does he deserve, 
and can he bear, the treatment he is receiving? Even 
then, if the relief went wholly to the landlord, there 
would be no case for refusing him help. As a 
matter of fact, however, the relief will not go to 
the landlord, or at any rate for some time. It 
may be that the fact of the rates being halved will 
have a certain effect in making farms easier to let, 
but this effect will be very gradual. The first thing that 
will happen will be that the farmer will pocket the reduc- 
tion. When he took his farm he reckoned his rate 
outgoings to be so much, and behold! they will be in the 
future only half what he calculated on. That the landlord 
will immediately raise the rent by this amount is, of 
course, a pure delusion. They must know very little of 
the conditions of country life who imagine that it would 
be possible for “ Lord Castlewood ” to beg his tenants to 
note that to the half-year’s rents must in future be added 
a sum equal to half the old rates. The farmers are far 
more likely to say that they must have a substantial 
reduction “owing to this fresh worritin’ and inter- 
ferin’ on the part of Government.” As we have said 
above, the landlords will, of course, gain ultimately, 
partly in increased rent and partly in facility of letting 
when a new tenancy is created, but at present the gain 
will be exclusively that of the occupier. 

We have said above that we hold the Government to be 
doing a right thing in a wrong way, and we must repeat 
it with all the emphasis of which we are capable. Instead 
of trying to reform our system of local taxation, they are 
adding to the wretched system of grants-in-aid,—the most 
demoralising, wasteful, and inefficient ever devised by the 
ingenuity of fiscal man in order to turn a nasty corner. 
Money paid in lump-sums to local bodies and not collected 
by them is always liable to be squandered. There are very 
few people who spend an allowance paid quarterly by a 
father as economically and well as they spend money they 
are forced to earn. We do not say this because we think 
we can teach the Cabinet its business. We believe that 
Ministers realise as well as we do the evils of the dole 
system, and have only resorted to it because they are what 
old-fashioned servants call “that druv that they don’t 
know where to turn.” Let us hope, then, that they have 
resolved to face the question of local taxation next year, 
and to face it with a view of disentangling local and 
Imperial finance. In reality the question is not so 
alarming a one as it might at first be supposed. 
The Central Chamber of Agriculture made an excel- 
lent contribution in regard to this side of the question 
by suggesting that the Land-tax and the Inhabited 
House duty levied in their respective districts should 
be handed over to the local authorities. That is a very 
practical proposal. If it did not prove enough there is no 
reason why a system of local liquor-licenses should not be 
added. In any case, the problem of dissociating local from 
Imperial taxation is quite soluble, and should, we hold, 
be regarded as a first charge on the attention of the 
Ministry. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CLUB. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is one of the very best debaters 

in the House of Commons, but to our mind he 

never speaks so well as when he speaks on the practical 
matters with which he himself has to deal, for then he 
shows not so much his great qualities as a controversialist 
as his still greater qualities as a man of action. His 
speech at the Constitutional Club on Wednesday was a 
signal illustration of this. While he was attacking Lord 
Rosebery for not returning Lord Salisbury’s lead on 
foreign politics as Lord Salisbury had returned his lead, 
he was skilful enough, though he scarcely made sufficient 
allowance perhaps for the difficulty of combining reason- 
able support with the conventional criticism of an Oppo- 
sition leader, and especially of a defeated Opposition 
leader. It is much easier to be magnanimous in victory 
than to be magnanimous in defeat, and Lord Rosebery 
has had to combine the attitude of one who does not wish 
to let the country speak with two voices on foreign policy 
with the attitude of one who does wish to encourage his 
own party to fight boldly under discouraging circum. 
stances. However, Mr. Chamberlain was not unfair, 
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though he was rather more severe on Lord Rosebery 
than he need have been. But when he came to his 
own Department he spoke with the most admirable 
mixture of candour and firmness. He acknowledged at 
once the cordial support he had received at this difficult 
crisis in Colonial affairs from his official opponents. He 
expounded the difficulties of the situation with the most 
admirable lucidity, and in treating of the affairs of the 
Transvaal he dwelt with singular sagacity and strength on 
the key of the situation. He not only took the bull by the 
horns, but he grasped both its horns with equal force. 
We had, he said, to govern a vast region in which our 
people are by no means a majority with a just regard for 
what the other great race inhabiting it has a right to ex- 
pect, but we have to govern it with the firmness and fore- 
sight of the paramount Power, who is acknowledged to be 
paramount throughout that vast region, and who is bound 
to show that it intends to remain the paramount Power, 
and to vindicate for itself the supremacy which it has 
purchased by expending freely such great resources and 
so much blood in imposing order on so many barbarous 
tribes. Weare bound to remain the paramount Power, 
and yet we are bound to show ourselves perfectly just to 
the great Datch race which still outnumbers us in South 
Africa, and which is justly aggrieved at the unsuccessful 
attempt recently made to outwit and overpower them by 
an act at once violent and treacherous. We have got 
to live with the Dutch in South Africa as we have 
got to live with the Jrish in the United Kingdom, 
and in neither region can we hope to succeed by an 
oppressive or cunning policy,—which is indeed thoroughly 
inconsistent with the genius of our race. We have to do 
justice to the Boers and the Afrikanders in South Africa, 
and the only way to obtain their loyal support is to keep 
our engagements with them strictly and honourably, while 
we nevertheless insist on their doing our own people the 
justice which they are only too much inclined to with- 
hold. Mr, Chamberlain showed that he both fully under- 
stood our own engagements to President Kruger and his 
people, and that he was fully determined to keep them to 
the letter, and also that he understood the duty of 
making the people of the Transvaal feel that they could 
not goon refusing our people justice without endangering 
their own position, in spite of our fidelity to the promises 
we had given them. Nothing was more admirable in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech than his frank language in relation 
to the gross abuses of the Boer Government, the scandals 
of their Courts of Justice, the “corruption” of their 
whole system of administration, and the extraordinarily 
grasping spirit with which they appropriate all the 
gains of the Outlanders’ enterprising operations and 
commerce, and yet refuse them the commonest rights of 
citizens. However faithfully we restrain our people from 
resenting these wrongs, it is perfectly obvious that a time 
will come when we can restrain them no longer, if while 
our own people multiply and grow rich, the Boers, who 
hold them down and govern them with an iron rod, 
remain as few and as poor as ever. Mr. Kruger and his 
people distrust the Outlanders, and are justified in dis- 
trusting them when such outbreaks as the Jameson raid 
occur. But at the same time the Boers themselves, who 
have on more than one occasion set the very example 
which Dr. Jameson unfortunately followed, must know that 
they were causing a sort of pressure which they them- 
selves under similar circumstances would not tolerate, 
and it is not for a paramount Power like that of the 
United Kingdom to ignore all this injustice on the Boers’ 
part, while it condemns and restrains those of our own race 
who se2m unable to endure it without retaliation, or rather 
without a dishonest and ill-conceived attempt at retalia- 
tion which was fortunately foiled. 

Many of us thought that Mr. Chamberlain had gone a 
little too far in the direction of reparation to Mr. Kruger, 
when he explained to him that the Queen was not despatch- 
ing troops to South Africa with any hostile intention, for 
the Queen is certainly not responsible to Mr. Kruger for 
the orders she may give to her owr forces. But even if this 
explanation were a step too far in the direction of con- 
ciliation, it was only by way of showing that we had heartily 
condemned the conspiracy against the Transvaal Govern- 
ment which resulted in Dr. Jameson’s raid ; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain fully made up for this supererogatory courtesy in the 
firm and frank way in which he laid bare on Wednesday 
the abuses and corruption of the Boer rule. If we are to 


————» 


hold back our own people from acts of violen 

breaches of law, we nis enforce by repsabad we 
tinacious remonstrance the evils of the system whieh ba 
led to those acts of violence and breaches of law and 
will lead to them again, if they are not gradual] re. 
formed. And even Mr. Kruger, who, willing as ef has 
often shown himself to ignore his own engagements 
when he sees a chance of ignoring them with impunity, 
is quite shrewd enough to see when he cannot dutta 
from the consequences of ill-doing, will certainly recognise 
the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s comments, and yi] 
reluctantly and slowly, press on his dull Boer colleagues 
the positive necessity of admitting the Outlanders 
who bring wealth and lend intelligence to the people 
of the Transvaal, to some of the essential privileges of 
citizens. It is no easy matter to reconcile the English 
and the Afrikander elements in South Africa, but without 
reconciling them, there will be no peace and prosperity in 
South Africa, and if there is a statesman in the United 
Kingdom who can really effect that difficult feat, we 
believe that it is Mr.Chamberlain. Admirable as he is in 
debate, he sometimes, perhaps, passes too lightly over hig 
opponent’s strongest points, and too much emphasises 
his weaker positions. But he never makes any error of 
that kind in his practical statesmanship. There he always 
recognises and takes the strongest possible grasp of his 
opponent’s strongest position, and shapes his own policy 
with relation to that strong position. He is showing this 
quality in his South African policy, and we fully believe 
that Mr. Kruger will recognise this, and will be at least 
shrewd enough to draw in his horns before so able and so 
frank an antagonist. 





BARON HIRSCH. 


ARON HIRSCH, the Jewish contractor and financier, 
who died on Tuesday at the age of sixty-five, was in 

many ways the very flower and perfect type of modern 
millionaires, and must have been, if only half the stories 
about him are true, a man of strangely composite 
character. He inherited a large fortune from his father, 
a Jewish Baron of Bavaria, he acquired another fortune 
by his marriage with Mdlle. Bischoffsheim, and he made 
quite early in life a third fortune in Belgium in his 
business as a banker, but he seems from the first to have 
determined to increase his wealth to colossal proportions, 
His opportunity came in 1866, thirty years ago, when he 
bought up the whole assets of an insolvent firm in order 
to obtain a concession which they had purchased, but were 
unable to use, of the right to make all the railways in the 
Balkans. Armed with this concession and his wealth 
Baron Hirsch “ conciliated ” Pashas and even the Sultan, 
he obtained extensions of time, he formed construction 
companies, he sold the unprofitable sections of the lines— 
or at least his enemies said so—to rival speculators, and 
he emerged, at the end of the vast transaction, with a 
fortune of from fifteen to twenty millions, most of it 
yielding an average of at least 7 per cent. He had con- 
trived in the course of his operations to quarrel with 
many of his own tribe, and their relentless libelling makes 
it difficult to ascertain exact facts; but it is probable 
that he never stepped over the rather wide law 
by which such men are guided, and that the fierce 
enmity he excited was due much more to his exceptional 
success than to any wrongdoing of his own, or even to any 
ruin he had brought upon his opponents and his rivals. 
However that may have been, after his success he revealed 
other sides of his character than his business acumen, one 
being an amazing liberality, the other an equally amazing 
thirst for a grand position among the upper classes of 
Europe. Condemned by the aristocracy of Austria, and 
hated by the official magnates of Prussia, he determined to 
make himself a social grandee in many countries of 
Europe. He would always help a dynasty, throned or 
disinherited, and he did, it is known or believed, help 
several at “ crises” when, in pursuit of their plans or m 
consequence of their debts, the members of royal 
families sorely needed help. According to the Daily 
News, he on one occasion paid £28,000 to clear an 
Orleanist Prince from a gambling debt; he is believed 
to have risked much more than that for other Princes; 
he found the funds for re-establishing the throne 1 
Spain, and in France he twice, if not oftener, suj- 
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; e really revolutionary attempts. With the 
ieneete object in view, he soidliendl great houses 
a estates in many countries of Europe, and though 
Se eaails a man of simple tastes, he maintained great 
sstablishments, invited Princes to stay with him, and set 
up racing-studs which by a miracle of good-fortune paid 
their expenses, or rather would have paid them but for 
another practice of the Baron. His magnificent ostenta- 
tion was surpassed by his magnificent generosity. He 
ye as probably no man in his lifetime has ever 
sal and he took trouble about his gifts, insisted on 
eridence that they were carefully used, and on occasion 
organised his charities as he had organised his railways. 
He spent three millions sterling, a mighty sum even for a 
millionaire, to settle poor Russian Jews in Argentina, and 
itis said his colonies are succeeding; he gave £600,000 
to the poor Jews of Galicia, and £500,000 to the same race 
in Roumania ; he distributed all his winnings on the turf, 
which in one year amounted to £42,000, among the 
London hospitals; he paid £1,000 a month regularly for 
the relief of the poor of Vienna, £1,000 more for the 
same purpose in Budapest, again £1,000 for the poor of 
Cracow, and yet again £1,000 for the same class in New 
York, making in all an annual benefaction of £48,000 
distributed without distinction of creed amovg men the 
majority of whom he could never by possibility see. All 
this while his benevolence to individuals flowed forth in 
an endless stream, so that the sum total of his charities 
must have exceeded at least three millions and a half, all 
parted with by a man who loved money and money’s worth 
exceedingly, who was believed, truly or falsely, to be ready 
to make it by every means tolerated by the laws which 
govern Stock Exchanges, and whose idea of buying his way 
to the very top of society necessitated enormous and un- 
ceasing outlays for purposes that yielded, in cash, no kind 
of return. 
It is difficult in presence of such benefactions not to 
admire, for generosity, whatever its motive, has in it 
something which proves largeness of mind, but yet there 
is something even in a Baron Hirsch, and a Baron Hirsch 
after he had sated himself with money, which prevents 
admiration from becoming absolutely cordial. There is a 
trace of the East and its unrestrained and dangerous 
will even about such munificence. One thinks involun- 
tarily of the Roman patrician, who plundered provinces 
in order that he might feed some thousands of Roman 
electors, who doomed one thousand two hundred slaves to 
die in the arena in order that he might become popular, 
and who fed the while on peacocks’ tongues and fish 
brought by relays of couriers, or of Wallenstein raising 
and paying great armies out of his own revenues, or of 
Fouquet dazzling Louis XIV. by a glitter which made 
Versailles seem ill-appointed. There is something bizarre 
about it all, as there was about the gloomy Duke of 
Friedland, something unconditioned, something which 
has in it a note of menace audible to the spirit if not to 
the senses. There is no conceivable reason, moral or in- 
tellectual, why any man should not accumulate twenty 
millions as well as twenty thousand pounds, provided only 
that the method of accumulation is justifiable and not 
injurious to the community; but it is very difficult to 
forget entirely the evil a man so armoured in wealth 
might do, his irresponsibility, his entire freedom from 
most of the checks which constrain the statesman and, in 
modern times, the soldier. We do not much mind the 
elevation of the billionaire in the social world, indeed we 
are not sure that it is not the best way to load exceptional 
wealth with exceptional rank, and so bind its possessor in 
uresistible social withes; but we shudder to think of him 
48 a political power raising troops as he does in Africa, 
Preparing insurrections as Baron Hirsch was ready to do 
in France, buying legislatures as he has done in America, 
lending to Royal houses, bribing statesmen, as in the 
Panama incident, mastering, as he easily could, all 
the sources of information for the people. If there 
is hardly a limit to the good which a man with 
fifty millions might do, there is hardly a limit also 


to the mischief, to the disturbance which he might pro- 
duce in politics, to the embarrassments he might bring 
upon a dynasty, or to the demoralisation he might spread 
through a province. 


might do by what ha 
Where a 


We can see something of what he 
s recently occurred in South Africa, 
group of millionaires with insufficient political 


the course of British policy, and there is nothing to protect 
us from the chance of a millionaire with genius, or one with 
the motives attributed to Catiline. Nothing is sacred to 
ambition, and if there is one thing certain about million- 
aires it is that within the tribe are men in whom ambition 
is as strong a motive-power as it ever was among soldiers 
or among Kings. It is true that hitherto this ambition 
has been usually an ambition of social success, which 
seems to draw them as light draws moths, and which is 
comparatively harmless; and it is also true that most 
millionaires are weighted by their wealth, and devote 
themselves exclusively to its management and increase, 
becoming, like the one said at this moment to be the 
largest possessor of personalty in Britain, the quietest and 
least obtrusive of mankind. But that will not last for 
ever; indeed “society” has had no power over the most 
conspicuous of English millionaires. Some day or other 
we shall see in some European State a millionaire like 
Baron Hirsch with a mischievous idea in his head, and 
carrying it out with palpable success. The nations will 
then have to decide whether they mustnot limit the money- 
power as they have in the West gradually limited every 
other power, whether, in fact, if millionaires are reser- 
voirs of energy, they must not be guarded like other 
reservoirs from the dangers of over-spill and leakage. We 
have had, it must be remembered, but fifty years of such 
men in the modern world as yet, and have still to watch 
what the much greater accumulators whom the next 
century will produce may do. Twice already in history 
the world has thrown up classes whose wealth, as compared 
with the wealth around them, was of the dreamy kind, 
and it is curious that the names which have survived in 
the general memory, Crassus and Lucullus among the 
patricians of Rome, and Fouquet among the Farmers- 
General of France, have not been exactly names which the 
wise agree to esteem. We honour the charity of Baron 
Hirsch, but we must not forget that in the thirty years of 
his active life, the sum he contributed, large as it seems, 
was not equal to one year’s revenue of the charities of 
London, supplied one hardly knows whence or by whom. 





TWO PER CENT. 


E cannot agree with the Times as to the cause of 
the great rise in the price of Consols, and, there- 
fore, of all other first-class securities. That the purchases 
for the Sinking-Fund and for the savings-banks greatly 
affect that stock is no doubt true, as it is also true that 
Consols serve the purpose of a financial barometer, but we 
cannot believe that they are the only or even the main 
cause of the rise, still less that they force up all other 
absolutely safe stocks. If it is so, how does it happen 
that after the Chancellor of the Exchequer had announced 
his intention of reducing the interest on the larger Savings 
Bank deposits, and thus of restricting purchases of Con- 
sols on account of the State, the price went up in one week 
from 110 to 114? It should, on the Times’ theory, have 
fallen automatically. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the rise is a natural one, and that it proceeds from an 
enormous increase in the disposable savings of the country 
—marked also in the returns per penny of the present heavy 
Income-tax, as well as by the excessive cheapness of the 
loans made by the banks for short a pence that if 
peace is maintained the process will go on until Mr. 
Goschen’s prophecy made some fifteen years ago is realised, 
and the “regular” interest on secure investments is re- 
duced to 2 per cent. The reduction may go even farther 
until we hear of 14 per cent. being accepted, but that it 
will reach 2 per cent. we feel assured. There is an im- 
mense increase of population, there is no reduction in their 
opportunities of employment, their energy in money- 
getting has grown by leaps and bounds with the 
development of communications, the profits in some 
branches of business are greater in volume than ever, 
though made from larger sales instead of more profitable 
sales, and the means of secure investment of the kind 
which involves neither risk nor trouble scarcely grow at all. 
The State does not borrow, and though the municipalities 
and some railways do, it is not upon any gigantic scale. 
We should doubt, for instance, if the whole of the 
borrowings of the last ten years fill up the chasm pro- 
duced by the reluctance to regard mortgages on agri- 
cultural land as a gilt-edged security, by the hesitation in 
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c'pation of war, and by the increased distrust of the 
distrustful in everything which even savours of un- 
certainty. A good many City editors will smile at that 
last expression, but they habitually leave human nature 
out of their calculations. They forget to notice that the 
wild burst of speculation which used invariably to follow 
a period of cheap money has this time not arrived,—a 
change which can only have proceeded from a growth 
of caution in the general public; that is, in other 
words, of distrust. An increasing proportion of those 
who have money and who make money will not put that 
money into anything which is not, as they think, 
absolutely secure, and the consequence is a competition for 
everything to which that description applies. At the same 
time they must invest, or leave their money absolutely 
idle, and as they are sure, with a rising market, that in- 
vestment will cost them nothing in the way of loss of 
capital, they go on buying. It comes to this, in fact, 
that men who hold capital which in the aggregate is 
enormous are competing for an article of prime neces- 
sity, the supply of which has not proportionately in- 
creased, and, of course, the price of that article goes 
up. We cannot, we confess, see what is to stop the 
process except war, and it is not impossible that even 
the influence of war may be overrated by financial 
calculators. So enormous has been the increase in the 
disposable capital of Europe in the last twenty years, 
that it is doubtful—we say this on better authority 
than our own—if the creation of a thousand millions of 
new securities would prove more than a temporary 
check, whether, in fact, any cause whatever short of a 
long suspension of European industry would make 3 per 
cent. once more the minimum interest for a large sum 
of secure money. A war like that of 1870 would not 
suspend that industry, and a war that would, that is a 
long war of many campaigns, an indecisive war, in fact, 
keeping whole nations in the field for years instead of 
months, is hardly a subject for reasonable apprehension. 


We believe that the effect of this great change, the im- 
portance of which is not yet realised by the public, will, 
on the whole, be beneficial throughout Europe. Educa- 
tion is every year increasing the number of men com- 
petent to direct industry, competition is making them 
terribly energetic, and a vast supply of cheap money will 
be to them what a good supply of water is to the owner 
of a water-mill. More wheels will be turned, and turned 
quicker, the output will be greater, and so will be the 
capacity for paying higher wages. Men will venture on 
new experiments in work, on trying new and more powerful 
motors, on great and but slightly productive undertakings 
like ship-canals, on new cultivations, and, above all, on 
new efforts to utilise the advantages offered by other 
climates and other soils. It is not only that all the 
nineral districts of the world will be thoroughly worked 
—they are hardly touched yet in Spanish America—but 
that agriculture will be pursued under new conditions and 
over new and vaster areas. We shall get nothing to eat 
better or cheaper than wheat, but new fibres may be 
made to support millions; there are whole countries 
adapted to the growth of better fruits—just compare 
Californian oranges with the older varieties—and there 
are scores of products of the tropics which no European 
has ever yet attempted to grow. The world, for example, 
is being ransacked, often with horrible cruelty, for india- 
rubber, but there is no reason why india-rubber, for which 
the demand is and must remain practically limitless, 
should not be grown designedly over entire provinces. 
There is plenty to be done, and with cheap money, assured 
peace, and the wide diffusion of an education which, so to 
speak, blows working men out of their old ruts, it will 
be done on a scale of which as yet even the men of 
this generation who have lived through economic changes 
so far-reaching can scarcely form an idea. The world will 
not be injured by money at 2 per cent., with the exception 
of a single class over whose fate amidst the new hurly- 
burly we confess we are inclined to sigh. The whole pro- 
fessional class, including in that name all who live by 
intellectual labour, is going to suffer terribly. They are 
already pressed severely by a competition, resulting from 
the spread of education, to which there appears to be no 
limit, the time limit prevents them from indefinitely 
increasing their work—indeed, in practice, from increasing 
it at all—and their thrift, which has always been excep- 
tionally marked, is becoming comparatively useless. 





stants 
The doctor, the lawyer, the ecclesiastic, the journali 
the soldier, the sailor, even the engineer, cannot rm 
his prices, cannot get more hours into his day, and sia 
invest his savings except in securities which, ag he 
fully affirms, begin to yield him nothing a year, _ 
cannot, that is, unless he is exceptionally fortunate. ho : 
to accumulate by the labour of a life an independenes 
sufficient to make his old age comfortable or to give his 
children — security in their battle with life. It is my 
sense to talk to such men in this country of the fall in the 
price of bread and shirtings. They say, and say truly that 
the rise in rent, rates, and the cost of education—because 
that last item now includes the daughters—eats up the 
whole of that advantage, while for every £10,000 of 
money saved they now receive £240 a year instead of 
£500. They see nothing for it except, as they say, to “ die 
in harness,” the effect of which is that the young do not 
begin to earn living incomes until they are past fort 
years of age. With the new health, and especially the 
new intellectual health, which is the mark of our age, the 
old stand in the way of the young at least twelve years 
longer than they did. The total result, therefore, eyen 
among those who succeed, is harder work, less of 
the amenities of life, and a vast increase in the hope- 
lessness, or as we call it, the “pessimism,” which at 
present spreads like a poison among the cultivated 
alone, while the lot of those who do not succeed jig dis. 
tinctly worse, as far at all events as mental pain is con. 
cerned, than that of the uneducated. We suppose a 
remedy will be found at last, for society always go 
adjusts itself that brain-work is fairly paid for; but we 
confess that we do not see whence it is to come. There 
will be no decline in the competition, for education wil] 
not recede, nor will the reflective give up seeking pro. 
fessional careers, and, as we have said, we see no chance 
except of a farther decline in the interest of money. With 
ten applications for every vacancy, with work for the 
cultivated expanding more slowly than any other kind of 
work, and with £5,000 yielding only £100 a year, the 
lot of the men now escaping from the colleges of the 
world will, we may be certain, be a hard one. And as 
they wield all the pens, and in the long-run govern all 
opinion, there will, we may rest assured, during the first 
half of the next century be enough of audible dis. 
content. 





DUELLING IN GERMANY. 
T isa notable example of the ease with which we get 
accustomed to improvements that the persistence of 
duelling in Germany strikes us as something unintelligible. 
We forget that it is not so long since it was common in 
England, and that there are people still living who shook 
their heads over its disuse and predicted that all manner 
of evils would necessarily follow upon the abolition of the 
one sanction which men of a certain type held in any 
respect. Possibly by the middle of the next century 
duelling may be as much out of date in Germany asit 
already is in England. For the moment, however, this 
reform seems a great way off; nor is it at all probable 
that the present movement in its favour will do much to 
bring it about. The history of duelling seems to show, 
first, that nothing but a change in public opinion will put 
an end to it, and next, that this change in public opinion 
will not be effected by an appeal to religious considerations. 
Every section of the Christian Church has in turn denounced 
it, but it has only flourished the more. The immediate 
fear of a narrow public opinion, with the prospect 
of being set down as a coward, has outweighed the 
distant fear of divine displeasure. Yet the example 
of this country seems to prove that this narrow public 
opinion, which the strongest minds feel powerless to 
ignore, is very easily changed if the right treatment 
happens to be applied to it. It yields at once to ridicule 
or to vulgarising associations. Treat duelling as murder, 
and it is doubtful whether you will appreciably lessen the 
number of duellists. Treat it as something on 4 level 
with a street row, and there is a chance that it will go out 
of fashion. Imprisonment with hard labour is a more 
deterrent penalty than death, even than death by hanging. 
But then, before Legislatures will decree this penalty, or 
Judges inflict it, there must be a general agreement that 
duelling has become ridiculous, and a general resolve to 
put it down. And so we are brought back to the point 
from which we started. 
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Eh . . . 

If we could judge from the attitude of the Imperial Diet 

f Germany, the desired change in public opinion would 
we be far off. No one attempted to defend duelling. The 
Centre party were the authors of an interpellation against 
it, The Imperial Chancellor declared himself distressed 
py the frequency of duels, and anxious to discover what 
pci can be taken to put the law in force against 
them. The Socialists denounced it, the Radicals denounced 
it, the National Liberals did not defend it, the Con- 
gervatives reprobated it. In the Diet, at all events, the 
duellist had no friends, and in the end a resolution 
calling upon the Government to use all the means at 
their disposal to combat the practice was unanimously 
accepted. The German Government is not unaccustomed 
to leaving such requests unnoticed, and we may be pretty 
sure that it will adopt this attitude in the present in- 
stance. Indeed, the Chancellor’s statement seemed 
expressly designed to prepare the Diet for this disappoint- 
ment. “There is no ground whatever,” he said, “ for the 
belief that the organs of the State Executive, whose task 
it is, 80 far as possible, to prevent the commission of 
criminal actions, did not fulfil their duty with regard to 
duels. “But those who are determined to fight will 
always find ways and means to carry out their purpose.” 
It is no wonder that the words were received with a burst 
of derisive laughter. As duels go on without let or 
hindrance, and as the State has already, according to the 
Imperial Chancellor, used all the means in its power to 
prevent them, there is not much to be gained by passing 
a resolution calling upon the Government to do what they 
have been doing all along. 

It will be seen that the Imperial Chancellor seemed to 
hold the duty of the Government in relation to duelling 
to be limited to prevention. He evidently felt that he 
had completely. exonerated himself from blame when he 
reminded the Diet that even in the case of duels of which 
previous knowledge had been obtained it was not possible 
to hinder them. That the Government are bound to 

unish when they have failed to prevent does not seem to 

oo occurred to him. He recognises that the public 

sense of justice demands that the laws should be obeyed 

by all sections of the population without distinction of 
class or profession, but as yet he bas been unable to devise 
any means of satisfying this demand. We need not 
wonder at the futility of the Chancellor’s observations, 

No doubt he is just as well aware of it as anybody else. 

He has to appear before the Diet as the representative of 

the State Executive, and he knows all the time that the 

true State Executive is against him. There is no diffi- 
culty in putting down duelling in Germany. There is no 
need even of educating public opinion into a sterner dis- 
approval of it. It could be abolished in a moment by the 
act of one man. The German Emperor has only to make 
known that any man who fights a duel will incur his personal 
displeasure, that he will not be permitted to receive or retain 
any post in the Army or about the Court, and the thing 
is done. There are sanctions far more binding than 
laws in the regulations of the Court and the Army, and 
these sanctions are virtually the creation of the Sovereign. 
In this respect the suppression of duelling would be more 
easily effected in Germany than in France. In France it 
would have to be done by the operation of the ordinary law, 
and in the case of offences which are not such in the eyes of 
the public the ordinary law is liable to be made of no 
effect by the action of juries. But in Germany it might 
be done straight away by the operation of a particular 
class opinion, and in all probability this particular class 
Opinion would submit, not perhaps without murmuring, 
but still: without serious resistance, to the expressed will 
of the Emperor. We say that this would happen in all 
probability, because it is conceivable that the passion for 
duelling—the conviction that in a whole class of cases it 
is the one mode of redress that is really open to a gentle- 
mMan—might prove to be so deeply seated that even the 

mperor’s command would be disregarded. But we do 
not think this at all likely. The German Emperor has 
too many means of giving effect to his wishes to make 
disobedience to them in the Army or in the Court any- 
thing else than exceptional. 

We do not expect, therefore, that the resolution against 
the Diet will have any immediate effect as regards the 
stppression of duelling. Any advance in this direction 
will be due to a different cause. The debates of Monday 
and Tuesday may make the Emperor think. He is not an 





irreligious man, though his regard for religion occasionally 
takes shapes that to us seem strange, and it is possible 
that he may now be led to ask himself whether duelling 
can possibly be defended on religious grounds. If he comes 
to the belief that it cannot be, that the letter and the 
spirit of the Christian law are altogether opposed to it, 
that it can only be justified on pleas which would equally 
justify any other act of defiance to that law, his attitude 
towards it will insensibly change. This is the only 
direction in which the prospect offers any encouragement. 
The Emperor must be the first convert, and his conversion 
may be brought nearer by the knowledge that the Im- 
perial Diet is against the practice. Even the most auto- 
cratic of Sovereigns is happier when he is in accord with 
his people than when he is in opposition to them, and it is 
just possible that the German Emperor may be more 
willing to deal sharply with duelling now that he knows 
that it has no defenders in the Diet. 








THE TWO SOLITUDES. 

N one of the articles paradoxically headed “ The Wares of 
Autolycus” which appeared in the Pall Mull Gazette 
last week,—the number for April 15th,—there was an in- 
teresting discussion on Solitude,—which is certainly not one of 
the wares of Autolycus, for no pedlar ever sold that. The writer 
gave a very graphic description of the worst kind of solitude, 
the solitude that makes you feel lonely but prevents you from 
feeling alone. Oddly enough loneliness is a quality some- 
times quite inconsistent with true aloneness, though the two 
words are occasionally used in the same sense. Wordsworth, 
for instance, says, “I wandered lonely as a cloud that 
floats on high o’er vales and hills,’ when we know from 
his sister’s journal that he was not lonely at all, that 
he was with her, and that he shared with her that 
exquisite sense of solitude, of aloneness, to which he 
gave so delightful an expression in the lines on the 
daffodils. For you can share the best kind of solitude; 
while the deepest feeling of utter and unredeemed loneliness 
which you ever feel is caused by not being alone, but with 
people who, as the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette said, are 
familiar with you without being intimate, and who watch 
each other with “a cold curiosity,” like members of the same 
boarding-house. Wordsworth could never have exulted in 
that kind of loneliness, or indeed dreamt of saying that 
he could have enjoyed it as he enjoyed that solitude 
shared with his sister, which he found repeating itself again 
and again with a sort of rapture, whenever that vision 
of the daffodils dancing beside the lake, which “ outdid 
the sparkling waves in glee,’ flashed again upon that 
“inward eye,” which he called, or rather, as he tells us 
himself, which his wife suggested that he should call, the 
very “bliss of solitude.” Here, then, are the two most 
opposite states we can conceive;—the solitude which is the 
deepest in the world, and yet can be shared, and which is all 
the deeper and more thrilling for being shared with one or 
two others,—and the solitude which is mere loneliness, and 
is all the lonelier because you are not alone, but are hemmed 

in and spied upon by cold, curious, familiar observers. 

We suppose that the truth is that what we really mean by 
solitude in the highest sense of the word, is that deeper 
vision of our own hearts and minds which is impos. 
sible under prying eyes, and not always possible even 
when we are truly alone, unless there be some influence 
that stimulates and exalts the life of the heart, but 
which may be at its very highest point with the one 
or two real intimates who, like Wordsworth’s sister and his 
wife, add to the visionary power of our minds, and make 
them, like Homer’s heavens themselves, “spring open to 
their highest.” In true solitude a man cannot be lonely, 
for if he has no other companion with him, he has that “ great 
companion ” of whom even the late Professor Clifford, in the 
pathos of his first dreary sense of the shrinking of all religion 
out of his soul, spoke as “dead,” a dictum on which we 
understand that an eloquent London preacher descanted 
powerfully only last Sunday. That sudden glimpse of the 
true self which sometimes comes to us all in moments of 
exalted vision, whether the exaltation be helped or not by the 
best human companionship, is hardly possible without a 
consciousness of that still higher companionship of which 
Wordsworth was the greatest of all modern interpreters, 
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though more truly inspired writers had anticipated him. “If 
I ascend up into heaven thou art there. If I make my bed in 
hell behold thouart there. If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth whom 
I desire in comparison with thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever.” Not so keen a vision as this, but one perhaps that 
is oftener shared by others, of the great companionship that 
never vanishes away, is Wordsworth’s declaration :— 
“TI have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 

And the round ocean and the living air 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 
That is the modern way of describing the sense of solitude 
which is incompatible with loneliness, whether it spring up in 
the absence of all human companionship, or by the help 
of that companionship stimulating instead of distracting 
the higher vision. That is the kind of solitude of which the 
Dominican solitary wrote Solitudo, maxima beatitudo. We 
cannot see truly and happily into our own selves without the 
consciousness of a mighty atmosphere of mind in the presence 
of which we are braced and fortified, and so lifted out of our- 
selves that we can gaze back into ourselves, 

It is singular and somewhat humiliating that the familiar 
gaze of indifferent, not to say, cold, curiosity should have so 
blighting and paralysing an effect on the vision of the soul. 
We ought to have, probably some very few persons,—they are 
generally saints,—actually have, the power of presenting a 
perfectly imperturbable surface of resistance to this distracting 
power wielded by ordinary and frigid observers. But with 
most men a gaze which is at once famiiiar and shallow makes 
the object of it feel both common and superficial. A man in 
a boarding-house shrinks to the boarding-house level. He is 
no longer himself. He is a creature who eats and drinks at 
given times, and goes out at given hours, and is subject to all 
sorts of external and mechanical influences, and who hardly 
dares think of himself as anything beyond a bundle of 
regulation actions for which every one looks. It is not easy 
to know why one’s access to that which one carries within 
oneself should be more or less barred by the constant ignoring 

i of that kind of life by other people; for the inner life could 
not be what it is, if it were either recognised or recognisable 
a by all the world. But it is certainly true that the familiar 
: glance of people who know nothing of one’s inner thoughts 
and most ardent hopes, has a stupefying and almost petrifying 
influence upon one, and that Cowper’s “ Far from the world, 
Oh Lord, I flee,” is the expression of the natural attitude of 
@ spiritual mind. It is curious enough that we should never 
be in the highest degree lonely unless in the presence of those 
who prevent us from being alone. But so assuredly it is, just 
a3 there is no silence, in the literal sense, which produces so 
great an effect of silence on the mind as sound which indicates 
the habitual absence of man, in scenes closely associated with 
man’s former presence and achievements. As Hood says that— 

“—In green ruins, in the desolate walls 

/ Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 

Though the dan fox or wild hyzxna calls, 

And owls that flit continually between, 

Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 

There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone.” 
And the solitude which is mere solitariness is just as different 
| from the solitude which refreshes and renovates the soul, as 
i the silence which is mere soundlessness is from the silence 
which derives all its expressiveness from the substitution of 
the sounds of wild nature for the voices of civilisation. All 
solitude that is really renovating, all solitude that really 
rests the mind and heart, opens the man to himself and 
gives him a greater insight into his own nature and his own 
powers. On the other hand, the solitude which is mere lone- 
liness, whether it be the mere sense of desertion by the 
world, or, what is often much more trying to bear, the com- 
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panionship of those who look on you with a frigi 
indifferent curiosity, freezes the heart of gets ~ 
apprehend its poverty, its weakness, its cowardice, in a ve . 
exaggerated form. The Provost of Oriel, when he passed Joha 
Henry Newman in his walk, once addressed him with the words, 
“ Never less alone than when alone,” and of Newman that was 
certainly true. And indeed it would have been equally true to 
have said to him in many companies, “ Never more alone than 
when in society.” There are plenty of men who are con, 
stricted in most societies and who “come to themeelvea” 
either in the companionship of select friends, or in that 
greater companionship which Professor Clifford, in the 
melancholy of his later creed, is said to have spoken of as 
passed out of the reach of our generation. Yet both these 
two kinds of solitude are produced by companionship, the 
one by companionship which is either uncongenial or posi. 
tively repellent, the other by the companionship which Vivifies 
every power of the mind and every feeling of the heart by 
catching it up into a purer atmosphere, and stimulating it 
into a new and intenser glow. 





A LITERARY ONLOOKER. 

N the short biography of Mr. Pearson—Charles Henry 
Pearson—which we published immediately after his 
death in May, 1894, we omitted to call attention to one 
quality of his mind which is very pleasantly revealed this 
week in a volume of charming essays published by Messrs, 
Methuen. He was essentially, we believe, a man of strong 
convictions, though he changed them at least once, he could 
defend them with a certain vehemence, and he acted on them 
repeatedly when they involved injury both to his position and 
his fortune; but he had a side to his mind besides that. He 
liked very much, when the subject was not too grave or too 
closely connected with his official work, to assume the posi- 
tion of the onlooker pure and simple, to employ his very keen 
intelligence in pouring out white light, and to give his reader 
every opportunity for furming a judgment without per. 
forming that duty for him. When in this attitude of mind, 
which, it must be observed, was not a pose, but one of his 
natural moods, he was exquisitely impartial, as he shows 
himself in all but one of these essays. It is quite delicious 
to read his little biography of Sheridan, a review of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s small book in the series called the “ English Men of 
Letters.” Mrs. Oliphant, who is a woman of genius, and who 
took much pains with her subject, shows from first to last 
that she has not the faintest conception of what manner of 
man her hero was, and, indeed, if we remember right, con- 
fesses in a long note that on one side of him Sheridan was a 
man whom she could not comprehend. Mr. Pearson wasa 
man rather of ability than of genius, he apparently took no 
pains at all, and there probably never lived a man more anti- 
pathetic in temperament to him than Sheridan. Yet so keen 
is his intelligence, so perfect his impartiality, that his little 
biography, which would not make three pages of this journal, 
is probably the best short account of Sheridan in existence, 
and will, to the majority of readers, be a sort of revelation 
explaining why grave men loved and honoured the roistering, 
drinking, devil-me-care Irishman, who could not bear to live 
except in the favour of the great, who made a friend of 
the Prince who became George IV., and who, in trath, 
was capable of anything—except deserting the Empire 
or subordinating anything whatever that he held to be a 
principle for the sake of personal gain. It was not in Sheridan 
to dishonour himself, and therein lay the secret of the hold 
which to the last he retained over his intimates’ respect. It 
is the same with the sketch of Bismarck. Mr. Pearson 
evidently thought Bismarck a very great man indeed, but is 
obliged all the same to paint him as a great barbarian. He 
hates Napoleon, and sees clearly that he was, as Talleyrand 
said, no gentleman, but he brings out the honourable side of 
his character—as in the episode of Saliceti, who was his 
deadliest enemy, and whom he spared—and makes for many of 
his verbal brutalities the excuse, perfectly just we believe, that 
whenever he had to initiate conversation he became the most 
awkward of mankind. His Life of Mazzini, only fifteen pages, 
is better as an account of the real character of that strange 
man—apostle and carbonaro in one skin—than any of the 
many books upon him; while his sketch of Hayti is a perfect 
marvel in its absence of prejudice or forgetfulness of trath. 








He believes, as he thinks on good evidence, the worst 
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stories of Haytian. Vaudooism, but he brings forward the 
facts which prove thata desire for improvement exists in Hayti, 
and that the people have succeeded in keeping up a regular, 
though oppressive and corrupt, government, and sums up in 
the following sentence, which is far more favourable to the 
Haytians than English opinion usually is :—“ It is no small 
fact in itself that a community of slaves and coloured freed- 
men should have been able to preserve a centralised Govern- 
ment and national unity, instead of splitting up into tribes like 
those of Africa. A people of little more than three-quarters 
of a million, if so many, which is able to raise more than a 
pound a head for purposes of Government, which has kept 
itself free, and which exports to the value of two millions a 
year, is very much above Ashantee or Abyssinia, though it 
may be below the worst governed state in Europe.” Mr. 
Pearson was, in fact, when not excited, a true onlooker, 
a man with a keen interest in all that he saw, and witha 
bright intelligence to understand the scene, but so aware that 
it was a scene still passing on before him, and likely to pass 
on before his successors, that he avoided all the conclusions 
upon which other men rush. We certainly thought him, 
after many conversations, something of a pessimist, but we 
defy any one who reads the two papers on ‘‘ Optimism ” and 
“Pessimism” to say anything more decisive than that the 
author sees all the facts, and describes those which militate 
on each side very fairly indeed. 


We wonder that this kind of writing is not more common 

in literature, and especially in journalism. Mr. Pearson’s 

mood in these papers must be a common mood with many 

clever men, who see everything accurately, but never forget 

that they are looking at a panorama, and who avoid conclu- 

sions instinctively because they must be premature, while the 

public is always hungering upon every topic for a little 

more white light. It is never quite confident in its know- 

ledge, and would, we believe, welcome accounts at once as 

full of intelligence and as impartial as Mr. Pearson’s 

with a kind of enthusiasm which would make the fortune of 

any journal that fulfilled the demand. One would think, too, 

that in an age like ours, when convictions are so deeply shaken, 

when “the other side” is so fully recognised in theory always 

to exist, and when the general complexity of human affairs is 

so constantly acknowledged, that it would be easy for the 

well-informed to be impartial, to pour out white light, and to 

avoid premature or over-definite conclusions. Journalists are 

by no means a prejudiced class, and one would fancy that a 

large number of them would greatly enjoy what might be 

called encyclopedic writing, a full statement of all the sides 

of a question with a careful avoidance of the arrogant 

certainties at which, as a rule, they have not arrived. It is not 

£0, however, and it is a matter of some interest to speculate 

why. One reason, no doubt, is that the well-informed have, 

in gathering that information, usually arrived at definite 

conclusions, and thinking them more important than the data, 
grow impatient of the idea that their audience can arrive at 
any others. Your expert, be it in shipbuilding or be it in 
Egyptology, almost invariably becomes a little arrogant, not, 
indeed, as to facts, as to which he is open to any quantity of 
new knowledge, but as to the only conclusions to which the 
facts in his judgment must, if fairly considered, legiti- 
mately lead, and when he is quite sure—as we all are 
of the truths of arithmetic — becomes positively angry 
at difference of opinion. The journalist who is able to 
instruct, therefore, becomes anxious to convince, and in order 
to make conviction easier often leaves out—quite honestly, 
but still leaves out—all the facts which, as he instinctively 
perceives, might in less well-informed minds tell against his 
own conclusion. Another reason is that he distrusts the 
public, and believes that if it sees him thinking it will dis- 
believe either in his knowledge or his honesty,—a suspicion 
which is partly true, the public never really trusting a doctor 
who says, “ Well, we will try this drug, it suits some cases 
and by possibility may be exactly suited to yours.” It pre- 
fers an order, not so much because it believes in the order, 
Which it does not, but because it expects the doctor who gives 
it to believe in it himself. But the real reason is, we suspect, 
one not very generally known, that it is, as a mere matter of 
art, exceedingly difficult to write white-light articles; they 
are apt, when the writer has not, like Mr. Pearson, that 
special gift, to be so vapid or so tedious. The thread of con- 
viction running through an article givesit backbone. It seems 





very easy to the inexperienced man to write a paper, like Mr. 
Pearson’s, on Sheridan; he has only, he thinks, to know his 
facts well, and to be very fair; but just let him try it, and see 
the impression of feebleness which even in his own eyes he 
will have produced. It is twice as easy to describe only one 
side of a composite man like Sheridan, and the portrait 
will be, in all but likeness to its subject, twice as effective. 
The position of a true onlooker without prejudice, or 
desire for victory, or care to bring out one fact more 
than another, is almost impossible to a journalist, not so 
much because he has taken a side as because he finds that 
without taking a side it is artistically so difficult to be 
effective. Mr. Pearson had the capacity in a very rare 
degree, as any one will detect who reads these essays—we 
except the one on caricature, which, from want of sympathy 
with broad farce is somewhat unfair—but we question 
whether, if his destiny had led him in the journalist direc- 
tion, as at one time seemed probable, he would have been able 
to retain it. He would have found it so much easier to try to 
convince, and those who seek to convince, and to convince in 
short papers, become almost of necessity oblivious of argu- 
ments and facts which, if stated, would have to be explained 
away. Mr. Pearson, when not deeply interested, did not 
want to convince so much as to give his readers, in brief, 
materials for conviction; but that is an attitude of mind 
which it is difficult to maintain. Even in papers on science 
we notice the authors dwell lovingly on the facts which 
point to the conclusion at which they themselves have 
arrived, and glide very gently over the remainder. 





THE VIRGINIA WATER HERONRY. 

HE lake of Virginia Water is, in a sense, the result of the 
battle of Culloden. George, Duke of Cumberland, was, 

like the Duke of Cambridge, not only Commander-in-Chief 
but also Ranger of several Royal parks and forests. These 
offices he filled in a very creditable manner. In the New 
Forest, of which he was appointed Ranger, he was the 
first to improve the breed of the Forest ponies by bringing 
thoroughbred sires into the district, one of these being 
‘ Marske,’ the sire of ‘ Eclipse,’ and as Ranger of Windsor 
Park he created Virginia Water. It is said that his object in 
so doing was to find occupation for the additional soldiers 
whom the King desired to keep with the colours even after the 
Rebellion of 1745 had been crushed. It is equally probable 
that their presence suggested such employment. In either case 
the result was a happy one, and highly creditable to the Duke’s 
good taste. The main valley, then a swampy heath, with two 
narrow glens running back into the hills, were covered with 
the shining level of the new lake, which thus became the 
largest of all the “Surrey Ponds.” The designer was so 
careful to observe the character of the natural lakes of that 
county, which are for the most part pools collected in shallow 
reservoirs without either dam or waterfall, that though the 
temptation to make a cascade was not to be resisted, he hid 
it round a corner so as to be invisible except when sought, and 
the lake fills the valley without exhibiting any trace of its 
artificial origin. Even George IV.’s temples and tea-house 
make little difference in the wild appearance of the seven 
miles of its circumference, while the size and beauty of the 
timber, both native and foreign, which was then planted show 
the wonderful fertility of the light Surrey soil. Some of the 
spruce-firs tower to a height of 90 ft., rhododendrons grow as 
if native to the soil, and the Mediterranean pines have out- 
grown the prim formality which usually marks the imported 
conifer in England, and are twisted, broken, and fantastic 
as if they grew on a slope of the Apennines instead of the 
side of a Sarrey hill. The saying that “all good things go 
well together ” is well illustrated by the charm of this well- 
established foreign timber in its English environment, and 
the occasional glimpse of a pair of roe-deer which were 
long ago introduced into the woods, suggests a link with 
the forests of Scotland or of the demesne of Fontainebleau. 
By the end of the third week in April all the larger native 
birds are nesting in these woods, and the combination of 
timber, water, grassy glades, and evergreens attracts them in 
numbers unequalled anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
London. It is very doubtful whether in any part of Windsor 
Forest itself so much of the life of our resident birds can be 
seen in the course of a few hours as on the margin of this 
beautifal lake. Woodpeckers, both of the green and lesser 
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spotted species, wood-pigeons in flocks, jays, crows, pheasants, 
a few wild-ducks, and lastly a colony of herons, are all nesting 
round its shores. At the present time, when the foliage of 


. the deciduous trees is only partly out, and the undergrowth 


of summer has yet to spring up, these birds are seen more 
easily and at closer quarters than at any other season The 
ground between the tree trunks is clear of rank growth, the 
bracken is dead and beaten flat by winter rains and its young 
shoots not yet uncurled, the brambles are leafless, the wood- 
ruff not half a foot high, and the brown carpet of dead 
leaves only broken by the wild hyacinths and primrose 
tufts and green arum leaves. The cock-pheasants, which 
have already learnt that shooting-time is past, stray 
fearlessly in this open ground, the reds and browns of their 
spring plumage shining like a bunch of red wallflower blossom 
spangled with gold. The turf which fringes the eastern arm 
of the lake is set at intervals with groups and single trees of 
Oriental pines. In one of these a pair of green woodpeckers 
have drilled a hole, and, having completed their morning’s 
work of wood-boring, spend the sunny hours of the afternoon 
in searching for ants’-nests in the turf, where the hot sun and 
April showers have tempted the emmets to open their galleries 
to the air, From the head of the eastern arm of the lake, a 
long grass glade, set at intervals with ancient thorns, is 
haunted by another pair of the green woodpeckers, while the 
call of others is heard at intervals from all parts of the 
northern wood. 


Next to the placid levels of the lake itself this background 
of high wood is the characteristic feature of Virginia Water. 
It clothes the southern face of the line of hill which begins at 
Egham, and forms all the high ground of Windsor Forest. 
Steep, sheltered from the north and east, and formed of that 
mixture of light loam and peat which seems to suit every tree 
alike in the Surrey woodlands, from oaks to rhododendrons, 
it exhibits every various shade of leaf and foliage, from 
the tall spruces on the summit of the hill down to the alders, 
now covered with black tassels and blacker buds, which dip 
into the lake. Halfway up the slope, and parallel with the 
water, runs a natural avenue between groves of beech. Every 
inch of its floor is set with emerald moss, embroidered with 
fallen beech-nut husks and the red envelopes of the young 
leaves that have opened. The whole hillside is a natural 
nursery of young trees. Under the sycamores hundreds of 
seedlings a foot high are spreading their leaves to the “ yonge 
sonne” of April, tiny rhododendrons spring unbidden by the 
side of the peaty ditches in the hollows, and young alders 
shooting up by the drain-sides have choked the streams 
with richly odorous tangles of horned-moss, dead leaves, 
and the delicate débris of the minor vegetation of the 
wood. On the highest point of the hill-line, facing 
the columns of the Greek temple which George IV. con- 
structed from fragments brought from Corinth and Cyrene, 
is the heronry. The trees in which the birds build are grouped 
around the head of a coombe leading to the lake. The tiny 
valley, not seventy yards in length from its rise in the hill- 
side to where it loses itself in the lake, is an example in minia- 
ture of the natural formation common to the woodland 
coombes of Surrey. At the bottom, where the stream soaks 
into it, lies its tiny alder copse. Above lie groups of wild 
cherry, now white with blossom, and of seedling pines. At 
the head of the glen, in a grassy semi-circle which seems the 
natural theatre for a sylvan play, are three or four feathery 
birches, tossing their branches like cascades of green drops 
from crown to foot, while round the upper rim of the hollow 
are ranged the tall columns of spruces, larches, and pines in 
which the herons build, and from whose summits they can 
survey the vast extent of lower country lying to the south, 
and the lake from end to end, for the grove stands on the 
promontory which divides the northern from the eastern arm 
of the mere. Chance enabled us to measure the height of 
these trees. A single spruce had been uprooted by a storm, 
and lay prostrate, with the remains of an old heron’s nest 
among its branches. It was 74 ft. in length, and judging by 
its girth was not the tallest in the grove. One of these trees, 
partly decayed, was perforated at a height of 30ft. by a 
series of holes like the stops in a flute, the successive nesting- 
places hollowed out in different years by a pair of lesser 
spotted woodpeckers, whose drumming note was heard 
in the wood close by. The herons, though some of their 
young were hatched, were extremely shy, slipping noise- 








lessly from nest after nest, and disappearing in the wood. 
Only five returned to circle above the trees, and hee 
were attracted mainly by the incessant “clattering” of a 
brood of forward young birds in an isolated nest on the hill, 
Young storks as well as young herons use this curious alarm. 
note, which might perhaps be of service to frighten a cat 
which climbed to the stork’s-nest on a Dutch house, but ig 
much more likely to cause danger by attracting the notice of 
visitors to herons in an English wood. The silence and speed 
with which the old birds, in spite of their size, vanished from 
off their nests and behind the screen of spruce-tops was re. 
markable. In this close cover they slipped away without the 
rustle of a feather or disturbing a single leaf by the stroke of 
their five-foot wings. The nests, of which we discovered 
eleven, were all in the loftiest trees, but though spruce-firs 
were the favourites, others were placed in larches and some 
in Scotch firs. Large heronries seem unusual in Surrey and 
the southern counties. At Wanstead Park in Epping Forest 
the heronry holds fifty nests, and recently numbered sixty. 
eight. But in Surrey and Kent from ten to fifteen nests 
seems the usual average. The colony at Chilham Park 
near Canterbury, probably exceeds this number; but at 
Richmond Park, Virginia Water, Vinney Ridge in the New 
Forest, Stag Wood in Woolmer Forest, the numbers have not 
increased in proportion to the time during which the colonies 
have been established. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE LIFE OF D. G. ROSSETTI. 


(To rue Kpiror or THE “ SpectaTor,.”] 
Srr,—In your review of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s memoirs 
of his brother, the following words occur :—* Mr. William 
Rossetti expresses regret that the task of writing his brother’s 
biography should have fallen upon his shoulders, and not as 
was originally intended upon those of an old friend who had 
once seemed to be willing to undertake it.” 

If you will refer to the words in the preface to which 
allusion is here made, you will, I think, see that they are not 
intended to imply that I have abandoned the idea of writing 
upon the poet-painter, but merely that the idea of my joining 
my friend, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in the book reviewed was aban. 
doned reluctantly by me. I still hope to fuifil my promise to 
D. G. Rossetti that I would, when the right time should come, 
give a picture of him as he appeared to a friend who loved 
him very dearly and Lad every reason to do so, a friend to 
whom, as Mr. Hall Caine eloquently says, ‘“‘he unlocked the 
most sacred secrets of his heart.” And I will here so far 
anticipate the account I hope to give of him as to say that 
I shall be able, and honestly able, to paint a much more 
cheerful picture of him than any that has yet been painted. 

All those who have written about him, including his 
brother, have written candidly and lovingly (except in one 
instance), but the fact is that for certain reasons which I 
shall be able to make clear when I come to write about him, 
it was impossible during the latter period of Rossetti’s life 
for them to see the more cheerful side of his character 
that was revealed to me, impossible for them to know what a 
delightful companion he was even at his worst moments. 
There were periods between 1872 and 1882 when, as I said 
in my article upon him in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” he 
and I spent many hours together almost every day, and when 
he rarely saw even so affectionate a brother as Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti and so devoted a friend as Madox-Brown—when, in 
short, for many weeks at a stretch he saw scarcely any face 
but mine. 

The truth is that there was in him a sort of wilfulness of 
the spoilt child, unreasonable, and to me unaccountable, which 
impelled him, except when alone with me, to assume that 
gloom and that air of the misanthrope which deceived even 
his brother. And the only excuse—if indeed there be one— 
for the distressing asperities which disfigure my old friend 
Bell Scott’s mention of him in bis autobiography is to be 
found in this fantastic whim, so painful to many a friend 
and so cruelly unjust to himself. Mr. William Rossetti’s 
simple and noble passion for exactitude of statement may 
possibly have in some cases caused him to forget that in 
depicting a complex personality like that of his brother, any 
given fact should not be presented as isolated and all smooth 
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and round, but as being only one among a thousand other 
facts whose fanction is to explain it, give it tone, and indeed 
largely govern it. Biography, however, is the most difficult 
of all forms of literary art, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti has given 
as a book that will be prized. Nevertheless, what he says 
about his brother’s having a sharp eye for a bargain has 
actually, but perhaps inevitably, been so misunderstood in 
some quarters that Rossetti, who was generosity incarnate, 
has been characterised as a man of mercenary impulses! Why, 
among all the men I have ever known he was one of the most 
generous. He would give away what he needed for himself, 
and as to rivalry, he could take a more passionate interest in 
his friends’ work than ever he took in his own. All this, 
however, I shall set right some day, unless death should be so 
cruel as to close my mouth before the time has fully come 
for me to speak. This, indeed, is the only terror that death 
has for me now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE Watts DunTON. 





THE ALLEGED BORDEAUX ATROCITY. 
(To tHE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

$§1n,—The statements made in the Spectator a few weeks ago 
on the above subject were promptly brought under the notice 
of this Society. Though the internal evidence of Mrs. Had- 
den’s letter was unsatisfactory the committee felt it to be 
ansafe to discredit it, much less contradict it, without investi- 
gating the allegations on the spot where it was said the 
cruelty was being committed. A commissioner was therefore 
directed to visit Bordeaux, whose lengthy and exhaustive 
Report is now before me. Will you kindly permit me to 
summarise the allegations and the Report? 

First of all, I desire to remind your readers, in jastice to 
your correspondent, that Mrs. Hadden’s letter was based on 
statements given to her, and not on personal observation 
made in the leech-pond district. My acquaintance with that 
lady, and my conversations with her on this subject, enable 
me to testify that though she is an ardent lover of animals, 
ehe is incapable of exciting a sense of horror in the minds of 
your readers by publishing details of cruelty derived from 
doubtful sources. 

The letter, in effect, alleged that about twenty thousand 
old, decrepid horses, apparently shipped from England to 
France, are annually dragged into the Bordeaux leech-ponds, 
where they suffer indescribable agony from thousands of 
dloodsuckers, which fasten on them until their bodies are black 
with the crawling creatures. These they vainly try to shake 
off, their terror continuing until they are sucked under into 
the noxious slime, and are no more seen. 

The Report shows that only eighty-five foreign horses 
arrived in Bordeaux in 1893, seventy-four in 1894, and seventy- 
four in 1895, all of which were valuable carriage or riding 
horses, imported for use by residents or visitors. Old horses 
¢an be bought for less money in that town than in England, 
and no horse can be conveyed there by sea or rail for less 
than £5. 

Thirty years ago there was a large trade in leeches; now 
leeches are so little in demand that they are not cultivated as 
formerly in Bordeaux, but are occasionally picked out of the 
surrounding swamps by peasants, and brought in small parcels 
to that town and sold for about one halfpenny each. Some 
of the swamps (e.g. in the district of Landes) are what we 
call marshes, where thousands of young and valuable animals 
are placed to graze by breeders, and the legs of these casually 
entering shallow-water are seized on by leeches, who gorge 
themselves and fall off, the horses showing no signs of pain. 
The breeders discourage peasants from collecting leeches in 
these swamps, under an impression that the horses profit by 
an occasional bleeding. 

There are three persons who were known at Bordeaux to 
have formerly cultivated leeches in the Medoc district; the 
first having incurred heavy losses had given up that 
calling, the second and third exhibited their swampy 
pasture-land, the ponds containing clear water and being 
small indentations of from six to twelve inches deep. Both 
of these men buy a few horses during the year, which 
Tun over the pasture-land as before stated. Leeches collected 

here by the peasants, and brought to these men, are put into 
‘@ pool fifteen to twenty feet square and about twelve inches, 
deep, and in April, May, and June, and September, October, 
and November, the horses are led into the pool, leeches 





requiring to be gorged twice a year during the breeding season. 
The horses. show no sign of pain, and the leeches fall off, 
retiring into the banks, where they lay their eggs. The 
leeches never ascend above the legs of the horses. Both 
these men showed their horses, which were in good con- 
dition. All of them, they said, had been walked into 
the pools twice every week during the six months men- 
tioned of the last eight and ten years, and kept in 
the water about thirty to forty minutes each time. These 
animals were strong when purchased, and had cost about 
100 fr. each; a few worn-out horses had come to them, 
they admitted, at a cost of about 20fr. each, but these were 
used only a few times in the pools, and when feeble were sold 
for their ekins, being no longer able to succour leeches. The 
leeches collected here are sent to Bordeaux, where they are 
placed in cisterns for exportation, chiefly to South America. 

A survey of a radius of from ten to twenty miles was made 
and not a solitary instance of mud or noxious slime could be 
found in the places where leeches congregate; and obviously 
it is not possible for horses to be “sucked down and be seen 
no more” in pools that are not more than twelve inches deep. 
Even if these pools were deep ponds, one would be curious to 
learn what depths would be required to entomb twenty 
thousand horses, or whether the ponds were bottomless, or 
why the dead bodies buried in them had not bred a pestilence. 

There can be no doubt that submitting horses to the 
bleeding process described above twice a week, even if they 
survive for years, is deliberate as well as loathsome cruelty ; 
bat your readers will be glad to learn that the orignal state- 
ment is happily a gross exaggeration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Couam, Secretary. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street. 








POETRY. 





INVENTION. 
I envy not the Lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s faultless mould. 
Perhaps the chief felicity is mine, 
Who hearken and behold. 


The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius could devise the Lark and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly ! 
WILLIAM WATSON, 





THE COMING O’ THE GREEN. 
(FOR MUSIC.) 
Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 
And the spirit of the wood is stirred, 
And the spirit of the air is beautiful and fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And there cometh a whisper of Spring, 
And its footfall is light on the sea, 

And it cometh from the South, with a jewel in its mouth, 
And it bringeth a blessing to me. 


And the bare bough is rustling with leaves, 
And the dark earth is glistening with gold, 

And the land is all sheen with the coming o’ the green, 
And a new world is born of the old. 


And it is not the work of a mar, 
Who plieth his task here and there; 

Not in single bud and flower, but universal power, 
It cometh, mighty Spirit, everywhere. 


And the hawthorn is snowy in the brake, 
And the dear lark is singing up on high, 
And the young things are sprouting, the young children 
shouting, 
And the old tears awake in the eye. 


For earth was a Paradise once, 
And life all a jubilee then, 

But the glory once seen in the coming o’ the grecn 
Departs when we come to be men. 
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For sweet is the Jily in the bed, 
And sweet is the flower on the wall, 
Bot sweeter the tear and the pity of the dead, 
For the old things were sweetest of all. 
A. G. B. 








ART. 


—. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES’S DRAWINGS.—THE 
NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


THE collection of Sir Edward Barne-Jones’s drawings at the 
Fine-Art Society’s Galleries forcibly demonstrates the 
limitations as well as the excellences of this great artist. 
In numberless instances '!an exquisite use of the pencil is 
shown in the delicately worked drawings. Many of the 
studies of drapery are as fine as cobwebs, yet precise and 
defined. For instances of these qualities look at Nos. 2 
and 3. Nothing could be more lovely than the fresh 
delicacy of these; they show that feeling of spontaneous pro- 
duction too often absent from this artist’s finished pictures. 
There are a great many drawings of single heads in the 
collection, and it is impossible not to be struck by the fact 
that, as a rule, the artist has cared nothing for individual 
expression in a face. What seems to be sought after is a 
type. The human face is treated as a beautiful mask. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones seems to look upon the human face 
and figure with very little sympathy for their life. His people 
have the beauty to be found in inanimate things. Man for 
him is hardly a living soul. Though this is the tendency, 
exceptions are to be met with. A notable one is the study of 
the head of the mermaid (No. 11) for the picture, The Depths 
of the Sea. There is no lack of expression here; this drawing 
is alive with a wild joy which shines in the eyes and lights up 
the whole face. This study also possesses the great quality 
of unity of impression. The different features and parts 
of the face all play together in harmony. No part con- 
tradicts another, hence the wonderful power this face has 
of laying hold on the spectator. Unfortunately this quality 
of making all the parts belong to one another is not Sir 
Edward Barne-Jones’s strong point. His figures often fail in 
construction ; that logical coherence which marks the highest 
achievements of draughtmansbip is seldom to be found in his 
work. The beautiful little drawing of the figure of the man 
on the Whel of Furtune (No. 104) shows this fault. 
Somehow, in spite of the exquisite modelling and elaborately 
worked out pose, with its scholarly reminiscence of Michel- 
angelo, the figure yet fails to produce an entirely satisfactory 
effect. The upper part of the torso outweighs the lower; to 
redress the balance it seems as if greater weight was wanted 
in the thighs. But in spite of these criticisms the drawing 
remains a thing of great beauty. The study of a head (No. 

32) is one of the good things at this exhibition. The outline 

of the profile combines perfectly with the modelling, expres- 

sing the grave beauty of the head. The lower of the two faces 

in the frame No. 10 shows the contrary effect. An outline 

arbitrarily encloses a collection of features which do not 
apparently belong to one another, and the expressions of 

which seem contradictory. The upper drawing in the same 
frame, although rather insipid, is not open to the same charge. 

Here the features seem made for one another. The Studies of 
Children for Bronze Figures in a Picture (No. 46) are quite 
charming; they are natural and alive, and make one 
regret that an artist possessing a style so simple and 
so attractive does not employ it oftener. The study for 

the helmet of Perseus is a water-colour of great power ; 

not only is the iron head-piece painted with much vigour, 

but the face as well is remarkably fine. The colour is most 
satisfactory. On a dull slate ground the dark steel-blue 
of the helmet with its flashing lights stands out, forming 
a most harmonious contrast to the olive colour of the face 
beneath the uplifted visor. If in considering the art of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones we have to admit that his imagination 
is not of the lvftiest kind, and that too often the poetic 
element is marred by mystic conceits, still all honour must 

be given to the artist, not only for having attainments of so 
high an order, but also for having kept true to his ideal in 
an age when imaginative painting has much to hinder its 
development. 


—— 


might be described as a gallery of reminiscences, Mr. 
Briscoe’s Evening (No. 51) has the outward look of Mr 
Edward Stott. Mr. Buxton Knight has managed to suggest 
“Mousehold Heath” in his Bohemia (No. 61). And Miss 
Malcolm in a portrait (No. 23) seems to have absorbed that 
dreary type of early eighteenth century lady’s portrait which 
makes the walls of so many country houses entertaining, 
Who is not familiar with the lady—probably a Miss Jones— 
attired in loose drapery, whose amorphous sleeves end abruptly 
at the elbow, from which emerge arms always made on one 
pattern? They begin rather wide and flat and slope evenly to 
the wrist. Whether this is a style of art worth reviving may 
be strongly doubted. At any rate Miss Malcolm has caught. 
the manner with cleverness. In this Gallery it is with 
surprise that one comes upon Mr. Bates’s picture (No. 77), 
To find a pattern to imitate he has crossed Piccadilly 
and gone to the Academy. The reminiscences here are of 
Mr. Marcus Stone or Mr. Story. The influence of the latter 
on the drawing is to be seen in the child’s legs, which mimic 
the wooden palings in front of which it stands. The imita. 
tion of Holbein in the portrait by Mr. Cooke (No. 79) shows a 
very shallow appreciation of the master. Flatness seems to 
have been the only characteristic observed. Mr. Furze is as 
vigorous as ever; the dash and restless character of his por- 
trait (No. 53) in no way mars the solidity of the painting, 
The expression of the eyes—or rather of the spectacles—is 
remarkable. This is the most masterly painting here, 
Although Mr, Gascoyne’s small picture, Field Labour (No. 

66), shows the influence of J. F. Millet, there is real origin. 

ality in it too. Quite admirable is the arrangement of the 

composition. All the lines are interwoven with great skill, and 

all have their origin in the action of the figure. The colour 
is harmonious, though so sombre as to be hardly colour at all, 

Mr. Steer has a portrait of a lady (No. 46), whose staring 

eyes and screaming pink blouse make the picture far from 

pleasant. The two landscapes by him (Nos. 58 and 92) are 

both discordant. The sky in the Hasby Abbey is of a blue so 

hard and so bright as to be unendurable. The Flight of 
Henry VI. from Towton, by Mr. Windas, is a water-colour of 

rare delicacy and strength. Dim figures of the King and 

his knights are seen flying over the open moorland with 

its edge of deep purple hills against the sky. In the front 

are a herd of pigs and a swineherd. Most skilful is the 

arrangement of colour, of which the pink skin of the pigs, 

their keeper’s orange cloak, and the purple hills form the 

chief elements. 

One work remains to be noticed, Mr. Anning Bell’s panels 

for a mantelpiece (No. 21). It is a low relief, coloured in that. 

style of which Mr. Bell is an acknowledged master. The 

right-hand panel is the best. The design of the girl’s head 

and uplifted hand, together with the sweep of the hair, make 

a pattern of great beauty. The two panels are connected 

by the incident of the figures winding wool, though a more 

subtle connection of colour and feeling binds them together. 

Though not so good a collection as some former ones have 

been, this exhibition has claims on the visitor’s gratitude as 

of old. Here at least an attempt is made to avoid the 

purely everyday and commonplace pictures which flood more 

orthodox exhibitions. H.S. 


BOOKS. 


—~@—— 

MR. LECKY ON DEMOCRACY.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Last week we considered some of the more general aspects 
of Mr. Lecky’s new work, and the views indicated by the 
author with regard to the bearing of democracy upon the 
dignity and efficiency of Parliaments and the character of 
politicians. But any notice of this book would be quite in- 
adequate which did not take some account of the series of 
elaborate essays it contains on other movements and 
tendencies of our times, and the extent to which they cross, 
merge, or run parallel with the stream of democracy- 
These essays embrace a treatment of the question of 
Nationalities, Socialism, Trade-Unions and other Labour 
questions, Religious Liberty, and Woman questions, besides 
a miscellaneous but interesting chapter on legislation 
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* Democracy and Liberty. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 2 vols 
London: Lovgmapng, Green, au e 
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dealing with the keeping of Sunday, gambling, the sale of 
intoxicating drink, and marriage and divorce. It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the learning or the skill ex- 
hibited in these treatises. Ranging, as they do, over the 
events of a century or more, in many countries and in the 
most varied departments of human interest, they present a 
enccession of readily intelligible and richly informing views 
of the lines on which civilised humanity has been and is 
moving. 

The two chapters on Socialism and Labour questions, for 
example, afford an admirably compact and consecutive review 
of the course of thought and legislation in those spheres. 
They illustrate, in particular, very perspicaously the sharp con- 

flict between some of the leading principles and tendencies of 

the French Revolution and those which distinguish the most 
advanced and even the most revolutionary of the thinkers of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. This conflict has 
been obscured by the fact that confiscation on a great scale 
aeems a feature common to the earlier and the later schools 
of subversive thought. But, as Mr. Lecky acutely points 
out, “there is a distinction to be drawn between the 
confiscation of great masses of property and the establish- 
ment of principles essentia)ly inconsistent with the existence 
of property. There was much confiscation in the abolition of 
feudal rights, and gigantic confiscations followed the political 
proscriptions and the emigrations; but it was the object of 
the legislator to divide the confiscated land as much as pos- 
sible, and the abolition of the feudal laws gave to the greatly 
increased number of small proprietors, both in fact and in 
daw, an unrestricted and undivided ownership. In this way 
the Revolution multiplied a class who clung with extreme 
tenacity to the idea of private property in land.” That class 
constitutes the Old Guard of resistance to any movement 
aiming at the enforcement of the views of Karl Marx, Henry 
George, or Gabriel Deville. The last-named writer, who 
translated Marx’s Capital into French, appears to be one of 
the most vigorous, direct, and unabashed advocates of public 
plunder that our age has produced. In his opinion the 
concentration of so much property nowadays in the hands of 
commercial and manufacturing companies affords peculiar 
facilities for capturing it in the name of the proletariat. “It 
is only necessary,” he observes, “to destroy the title-deeds, 
shares, or obligations, treating these dirty doeuments as waste- 
paper. The collective appropriation of capital will thus be at 
once realised, without any disturbance in the mode of pro- 
duction.” The National Debt of France is, under M. Deville’s 
scheme, to be simply blotted out, although it is very largely 
held by persons of small means. Bat the small peaaant-pro- 
prietors are felt to constitate a very serious obstacle, and 
M. Deville has an elaborate plan for bribing them into 
acquiescence while the larger landowners are dealt with, after 
which reflection on the advantages flowing from collective 
ownership of the soil, strongly stimulated by the compe- 
tition of the lands seized and managed by the State, are 
expected to reduce them to a more or less cheerful surrender 
of their holdings into the hands of that beneficent Pro- 
vidence, under which they will receive suitable wages as 
cultivators. To do justice, however, to M. Deville’s intelli- 
gence, it must be acknowledged that he relies upon force, and 
not upon universal suffrage, to secure the triumph of his 
ideas, and that the suppression of religion and marriage is 
deemed necessary to prepare the way for the successful 
struggle. 


Even so, it is difficult to regard the views thus illustrated 
as being anything more than the ravings of criminal lunacy. 
Mr. Lecky, however, is evidently unable to put them at all 
lightly aside. “It is difficult,” he thinks, “to reflect withcut 
a shudder on the fact that in the two foremost nations on the 
European Continent,” the programme of Continental Socialism, 
as exemplified in the writings of Marx and Deville, “ has been 
accepted by mary hundreds of thousands of voters, that it has 
taken deep root in ali the great centres of German and French 
civilisation, and that it is represented in the Legislature of 
each of these great countries by a powerful Parliamentary 
group,” the strength of which has in each case greatly 
increased in late years. The same movement has made con- 
siderable advances in other European countries, notably in 
Belgium and Italy. “In Spain and Russia also,” says 
Mr. Lecky, “it has appeared, sometimes in the form of 
Collectivism, and perhaps more frequently in the form of 


Anarchism. Its teaching has evidently permeated great 
masses of men with something of the force, and has assumed 
something of the character, of a new religion, rushing in to 
fill the vacuum where old beliefs and old traditions have 
decayed.” We are not at all prepared to deny the gravity 
of the facts adduced by Mr. Lecky with regard to the spread 
of the profession of subversive doctrines, but it seems to us 
that the sentences last quoted show that too much importance 
may easily be attached to the exact tenour of those doctrines. 
For, as a matter of fact, Collectivism and Anarchism embody 
principles the mcst absolutely opposed to one another, the 
former involving the most despotic control on the part of the 
State over individual lives, and the latter implying the absolute 
negation of such control. The truth is, we imagine, that 
there is very little reysoned assent to either set of doctrines, 
and that the great majority of votes given for persons pro- 
fessing them represent little more than profound discontent 
on the part of the voters concerned with their own lot in 
life and readiness to applaud and support anybody who 
holds out hopes of bringing about, by any means, a division 
of this world’s goods more agreeable to them. Many Col- 
lectivists, we believe, and many Anarchists would recoil from 
the attempt to push thei: professed principles into practice 
if the opportunity offered. For the rest, there have always 
been in every country a certain fraction of the population who 
were ready to seek for their own advantage in public trouble. 
There is such a fraction still. Democratic institutions give 
them opportunities of openly asserting that readiness with 
impunity; but for our part we firmly believe that there is 
hardly any, if any, European country in which the over- 
whelming preponderance of strength, whether in the ballot- 
box or, if need be, on the field, will not lie permanently on the 
side of common-sense and the Ten Commandments. But, of 
course, there are Socialists and Sccialists, and there are large 
numbers of persons, both in this country and abroad, who, 
without any real desire for anything in the shape of collective 
ownership of land and the means of production, are eager 
to bring about very far-reaching changes in the existing 
social and economic order. And,as has been above remarked, 
it is important to notice—what is shown so clearly in Mr. 
Lecky’s book—that many of the changes sought for involve 
a reversal of principles supposed to be established at the time 
of the French Revolution and by the earlier English Radicals, 
as essential parts of the democratic creed, and are in the 
nature of aretarn to customs and laws of mediaeval origin. 
Such, for example, is the case with regard to the demand 
for the establishment of guilds put forward in Aus- 
tria and other countries, — guilds to one or other of 
which it shall be compulsory to belong as a condition 
of practising the callings concerned. Such, in essence, 
are the prescription by law of a minimum wage sought 
by many Socialists on the Continent, including not a 
few Roman Catholics of high position in Church or State; 
and the maximum legal limit of daily work urged widely by 
Trade-Unionists in England, and secured at the instance 
of the same class by the Legislatures of Victoria and New 
Zealand. Measures of this character are in direct opposition, 
not only to the teaching of our own philosophical Radicals of 
the school of Grote and the Mills, but to the general prin- 
ciples and practice of the French Revolution, of which it was 
a conspicuous achievement to emancipate industry, by 
“enabling every man to carry his labour whither he pleased, 
to make his own terms, and to enjoy the full fruits of his own 
industry.” 

It is a startling reversal of aim with which we are 
thus presented, and one lesson to which the contrast 
points is the necessity of avoiding hasty conclusions as 
to the tendencies of democratic institutions. That the 
tide appears to be setting now towards a contraction of 
personal liberty in the commercial and industrial field 
must be acknowledged; but it is at least conceivable that 
within another century, or perhaps a much shorter period, a 
powerful reaction towards freedom may have asserted itself. 
Already the elaborate and severe restrictions upon the rights 
of landlords, created by successive Acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament in Ireland, have produced, as Mr. Lecky points ont, 
a widespread agreement that the dual ownership thus set up 
isan unsound system which cannot last, and that the true end 





of agrarian statesmanship must be the extension of absolute 
o vnership to as many as possible of the occupiers of the soil. 
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So it may not impossibly happen that the pressure of 
foreign competition, when carried successfully beyond a 
certain point by the aid of excessive legislative or Trade- 
Union interference with the action of home capitalists, 
may lead to a quick and practical recognition that the 
system of regulation has gone too far, that the normal 
motives for individual initiative cannot safely be dis- 
pensed with, and that the old political economy must be 
recalled from the planet Saturn. Democracy may try experi- 
ments of a more or less doubtful character, but we see no 
reason to suppose that it will pursue them when they have 
proved, or are obviously likely to prove, failures. Mr. Lecky 
clearly recognises the encouragement to be drawn from 
the steadily progressive diffusion of property and the 
growth, both positive and relative, in this country of 
that section of the working-classes who “are fully aware 
of the true conditions of industrial success, and who have 
no desire to separate themselves by a class warfare from 
the bulk of their fellow-countrymen.” To that growth 
“the long practice of public life” has contributed, together 
with “the evident desire of all Parliaments and Govern- 
ments for many years to meet the legitimate demands of 
the working-classes,” the spread of education, and the ex- 
perience of the bappy results of co-operative effort and of 
the prudent action of the older Trade-Unions. Even so; 
Mr. Lecky does not feel by any means easy in mind as to 
the future of democratic England, in the absence of any 
written Constitution protecting property and contracts and 
in view of the growth of Socialism in all countries, and 
the “ manifest and rapid decline in the character of public 
men.” We think, as we said last week—and the alarming 
phrase just quoted illustrates our meaning—that Mr. Lecky 
takes a needlessly gloomy view of the natural developments 
of democracy, at least in the political sphere, and tends in 
that connection to generalise from insufficient data. To us 
the outlook is more cheerfal than it appears to be to him. 
But he has abundantly earned by his profound study of 
national affairs during the last and the present century the 


right to advise his fellow-countrymen. Great weight attaches 
to his counsel, and his words of warning at the close of his 
chapter on Labour questions, as to the dangerous social in- 
fluence of fortunes acquired by unworthy means and lavished 
in extravagant personal indulgence and display, claim to be 
placed on record at the conclusion of our notice of his 
valuable book:—‘‘In these things law can do little, but 


opinion can do much. A sterner judgment of ill-gotten 
wealth, and of luxurious, vicious, or merely idle lives, a higher 
standard of public duty, and something more of that ‘ plain 
living,’ which is the usual accompaniment of ‘ high thinking,’ 
are the best remedies that can be applied.” 





THE GOLD-DIGGINGS OF CAPE HORN.* 


TuE book before us is the genuine outcome of that untamed 
longing for adventure and hatred of the restraints of civilisa- 
tion which, apart from the battle for a living, is leading so 
many farther and farther a-field, to escape from the awful 
advertisements of quack medicines and prepared foods which 
are nowadays the staple of domestic scenery. Indeed it is to 
those who “ have an unrestrainable longing for wild adventure, 
with the possibility of suddenly acquiring riches thrown in as 
an incentive to endurance,” that Mr. Spears’s work is specia!ly 
addressed, with an exhortation to pack their outfits and 
hasten away to the region lying between Cape Horn and the 
Straits of Magellan to dig for gold. A later part of the 
volume will be a warning to loving friends and relatives of 
the inevitable result to be anticipated from devoting a son to 
these wild pursuits :— 

“I saw half-a-dozen sheep-men in Gallegas. They had come to 
the settlement partly on business and partly for the pleasures of 
society. With a dozen villagers they were seated at a large table 
in the dining-room of one of the hotels. A huge kerosene-lamp 
overhead afforded fair light—enough at least to show that the 
crowd was unshaved, unwashed, and equalid. Each man hada 
tumbler at his elbow. A fat, round bottle that held about a 
gallon of claret was passed along at frequent intervals to keep 
the tumblers full. All but one were drinking wine. The excep- 
tion was an Englishman, and he took whisky. Half the crowd 
were playing cards, and there were kernels of corn in little heaps 
as chips before each player. ‘This is a great game,’ said Mr. 
William Clark, formerly of Salem, Mass., a ranchman who acted 





* The Gold-Diggings ef Cape Horn: a Study of Life in Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia. By Jcha KR. Spears. London and Niw York: Putnams, 1895. 





as my guide. ‘You play it,eh? Of course youdo. W 
they’ve only corn for chips, but they are aieaian and pao 
hundred dollars and more every game.’—‘So? To judge — 
their dress they couldn’t afford to lose fifty cents.’— Of course 
they couldn’t, but they’re rich—most of them. Each red kerne} 
is a dollar chip, each white one twenty-five cents. This ig a 
great country.’—‘ Soit is. Is that old fellow witha ragged shirt. 
at the head of the table one of the rich ones ? ’"—‘ You bet he is, 
Ragged,eh? Well, rather; but he’s the proprietor of this hotel 
and owns ten thousand sheep besides.’—‘ And the swarthy old 
pirate alongside with the big heap of reds, who’s he? ’— You 
call him a pirate? How did you find it out? That's just what 
he is. He lent me a hundred not long ago. and charged me two 
per cent.a month. He’s the Government blacksmith. He onl 
gets $30 a month, but he has hundreds of dollars loaned out at 
two per cent. a month. Big pile of reds,eh? You call hima, 
pirate? That’s just what heis.’ On further inquiry I learned 
that three men playing at the table with the landlord had incomes 
better than $2,000 gold a year, while the rest were employés on 
wages paid in paper, the best-dressed man being a servant on $20 
a month. Four had been well-educated, and two could bare] 
read. Apparently they were all enjoying themselves, and 
asked Clark if they were. He looked at me in astonishment, 
‘Why, man, of course they are. What more could you want ?’ he. 
said. ‘The sheep-man does not want anything more,’ ” 

So complete is the sheep-man’s contentment with his lot that, 
with the exception of two brothers near Santa Cruz, the 
writer met with no man living amongst his sheep who ever 
wished toleavethem. Almost to a man educated, and by their 
youthful training refined, and some of them University men, 
they live lives that to people of culture and refinement seem 
utterly savage, but become so accustomed to it that they can 
endure no other. One man sold his holdings in Patagonia for 
£26,000 and went home to England with his wife to enjop 
himself. They had lived on their holding but for a few years, 
but life in a mud hut had so changed them that they could no 
longer consort with their old friends :— 

“To keep her house clean and herself was a burden for the wife, 
even when she had servants to help her; to wash and shave and 
wear a starched collar made life intolerable for the husband. The 
latent wild instinct in both had asserted itself until it was beyond 
res gs and they returned with joy to the savage freedom of the 

esert.” 
We were certainly not aware that life on the ranches meant 
the abjuaring of all ablution, but the instincts of men are, with 
all respect to Mr. Spears, of a very different order in different 
people. There is no finer poem in modern literature, or one 
which pierces more deeply into the curious recesses of the dis- 
contented and restless heart of humanity, than the famous 
“Canto Notturno” of Leopardi, in which the solitary 
shepherd on the mountains meditates on the weary problem 
of life, and bewails the hopeless monotony of the existence of 
which that which Mr. Spears describes is but another form. 
But to him the desert is a strange region, “ forever bleak, 
barren, and monotonous to the eye. With its piercing winds 
and blizzards on the one hand, and its fierce beats and 
thirsty wastes on the other, it is apparently the most in- 
hospitable region in the world. But it takes hold of the 
heartstrings of men, strips off their thin veneer of civilisa- 
tion, teaches them joys of which they had heard only such 
faint rumours as may come in dreams, and so holds them 
fast.” We could ourselves wish to remind the writer that it 
is quite the newest coating of veneer which turns “ for ever” 
into a monosyllable, as Calverley tells us :— 
“ Forever! ’tis a single word,— 
Our rude forefathers deemed it twos 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view ?” 
But surely the conclusion to be drawn from such speculations 
is a strange one. On the one hand, we are presented with a 
picture of refined and cultivated University men discovering 
for themselves a new part of the world in which they may 
plunge back by choice into the primitive life of the savage; 
while on the other we find, in another distant region, another 
set of the same class and type doing their best, with the aid 
of the share-market and the Maxim guns, to force upon the 
unwilling savage those very blessings of civilisation which 
their brothers are engaged in renouncing. And the police 
court in Bow Street seems a kind of final resort to which 
everybody is liable, while the cricketers play their matches, 
and the golfers introduce their links, equally in the fields of 
peace and war. Whither does it all tend ? 

The lover of wild sports, however, will find no such draw- 
back as these speculations bring, in a book which is fall of 
observation and record of the strange adventurous life which 
the writer’s favourite heroes lead. The chase of u coyote oF 
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an antelope or deer across the Colorado plains is contrasted 
with the hunting on Long Island or the chase.of the old 
Southern planter after the red-fox—we had forgotten to 
mention that the author of this book is an American of the 
Americans—but the crown of delight is assigned to the race 
for the life of an old cock- ostrich :— 

“Wi ings drooping if he be at the south, but with one 

u pt ake likes crate sail if he be at the north, he stretches 
out his neck and flees away. The sportsman has no need to urge 
a well-broken desert horse,— it will turn into the hot trail and 
stretch out in pursuit, till the speed sends a gale whistling past 
the ears of the rider, and the dust from his heels lingers above 
the mesa like the smoke from a flying express.” 
The bird spreads his wings and jumps over a precipice 
where a fall means certain death to the rider, and the lasso 
has to be loosened from the sportsman’s waist when the bird 
is overtaken, as it is never to be shot down. The ostrich can 
swim, but not in cold water, where it gets so numb that the 
Indians take advantage of it to drive the bird there in hot 
weather; and such is the excitement of the hunt that it is 
known among the Gauchos as “ the wild mirth of the desert.” 
The account of the varieties of hunting which follows, such as 
of the tinamon, is vivid if cruel, and we learn that the super- 
stition concerning the albatross is modern, Captain Cook’s 
crew having preferred it to any other meat. The panther, 
“a fine savage who kills for fun,” is another of Mr. 
Spears’s heroes, no living being in the desert, except man, 
escaping its appetite for murder. It kills the ostrich on his 
nest, crushes the shell of the armadillo, and digs out the 
mouse from the grass. 

We can do little more than dip into this book of strange 
adventure, and must advise the reader to study for himself the 
account of the country of the Yahgans, according to Captain 
Cook, the most savage he had seen, and according to Admiral 
Anson, “the most horrible country which it was possible to 
conceive.” Mr. Spears describes its inbabitants as one of the 
most interesting and unfortunate of Indian tribes, interesting 
from their very remarkable qualities of mind and body, un- 
fortunate “because they have been almost exterminated by 
change in their habits, wrought by Christian missionaries.” 
Amongst other matters they have been taught tuo dress in 
flannel instead of grease, and have consequently perished of 
cold. It is rather like a chapter in Swift, the whole thing, 
with a horrid kind of irony of its own. One leaves the book, 
as Captain Younghusband left the tribe who thought the 
world bounded by its own mountains, with a quiet wonder, as 
“the patient stars look down,” what they all think about it. 
Now that the Italians and “Dr. Jim” have stirred up the 
whole aboriginal problem anew, we can commend Mr. Spears 
and his ethics to fresh consideration. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
A GREAT deal of very effective local colour and folk-lore; a 
beautiful and high-hearted heroine; abundant dialogue that 
is at the same time extremely colloquial and brilliantly 
dramatic; a strong situation and a feebly sustained moral 
directed against modern innovations in education,—these are 
the elements out of which Mr. Baring-Gould has compounded 
his tragic novel of The Broom-Squire. Mr. Baring-Gould 
told the world not long ago that, in writing fiction, the setting 
of scenery and the local colour always come to him before the 
plot and the personages of his stories; and this is probably 
why he has called this novel The Broom-Squire, and not, as 
would have seemed more natural, ‘‘ Mehetabel” or “ Matabel,” 
after the heroine. Matabel is a really heroic heroine, who re- 
mains good, pure, brave and loyal, through trials and persecu- 
tions in which it is little short of heroic even to follow her faith- 
fully in the written book. We do not quite understand with 
what motive Mr. Baring-Gould has dealt so mercilessly with 
the poor girl; and we are not sure that her silence towards 
the end abont her husband’s attempt upon their child’s life 
was right. But we rejoice cordially in the final glimpse 
given us of her, when she has been acquitted of the charge of 
murdering her tyrant, znd her baby is safe out of the world, 
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and she herself has found content and usefulness in teaching 
village children to read, write, and sew, and to fear 
and love God. Jonas Kink, the broom-erquire, is one 
of a set of squatters on the slopes of that hollow in 
the Sussex sand-ranges known as “The Devil’s Punch- 
bowl,” and he derives his title from his occupation of 
making and selling brooms. He is a repulsive character, 
harsh, selfish, and covetous; and Matabel is driven to marry 
him by a cruel complication of influences. The story of her 
misery and her constancy is very powerfully and pathetically 
told, but it is really too painful; and we confess to liking 
best in the book the early chapters which describe her 
coming on the scene, as a equalling baby carried topsy- 
turvy by a helpless seaman. There is much humour as well 
as pathos in the narrative of all the circumstances attendant 
upon the setting of her right way up in the parish where she 
is deposited; and all the principal characters of the story are 
brought out vividly in these early scenes. Mrs. Verstage, 
the landlady of the ‘ Sign of the Ship,’ is very good, and many 
of her sayings deserve to live. The vicar of Witley is perhaps 
rather too much of a caricature, and the boy Iver should have 
developed better; but then we should have had an altogether 
different novel. 

Had Mr. Rider Haggard wished to allegorise the tragedy 
of the corruption of the civilised European by contact with 
the wild man of the American continent, he could not have 
devised a more appropriate plot than that of his latest 
romance, Heart of the World. The story is told in Mr. 
Haggard’s most brilliant and easily followed style, and there 
is more in the book of sterling human character than he 
generally gives us; but the waste of all this fine character 
is saddening. The root of the tragedy is in the irre- 
concilability of the standards of faith and honour of 
the several persons whom a strange series of accidents 
has made collaborators in a mighty quest. A mystic 
emerald, cleft in two, symbolises the broken Heart of the 
World; and, according to prophecy, when the two halves 
shall be reunited a new Indian Empire will be founded, and 
the white man’s reign in Mexico will end. One half of the 
jewel is in the possession of Don Ignatio, a very interesting 
Christianised Indian, who would have liked to be a priest, 
but who bas been shut out from the sacred office by a sense 
of loyalty toa vow of most un-Christian vengeance laid on 
him by his father; the other half is with Zibalbay, the 
hereditary high-priest of the City of the Heart. Zibalbay 
has a beautiful daughter; and Don Ignatio has for friend 
and comrade an English gentleman with a passion for 
adventure. How Ignatio, who is the heir of the Aztec 
Emperors, falls in with Zibalbay and his daughter; how the 
Englishman falls in love with Maya, and how devotedly Maya 
serves him; and how, little by little, all the characters we 
care most about are drawn into a network of degrading 
subterfuge and trickery, and how all their heroic deeds come 
to nothing and their tricks are baffled, we will leave our 
readers to find out for themselves. The narrative is as 
exciting and as rich in dramatic situations as Mr. Haggard’s 
novels generally are. We only wish it came to a less 
depressing conclusion. 

Mr. Conan Doyle provides excellent entertainment in his 
lively narrative of The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, Colonel in 
the army of the grat Nupoleon. The Brigadier is allowed to 
tell his own stories, and he tells them in a most charming 
vein of natural vivacity and simple-hearted vanity. He is 
bon enfant throughout, and obviously also a brave soldier and 
a chivalrous gentleman. When Bonaparte declares that he 
possesses the thickest head, as well as the stoutest heart in 
his army, he is not far wrong. But that does not hinder the 
Brigadier from priding himself—modestly of course—quite as 
much upon his acuteness as upon his courage. “I am an 
excellent soldier,” he tells us. “Ido not say this because I 
am prejudiced in my own favour, but because I really am 
so. Ican weigh every chance in a moment, and decide with 
as much certainty as though I had brooded for a week.” 
None the less his most heroic exploits are heroic blanders, 
in which the laugh is all against him, though he does 
not see it. We like him particularly in the chapter called 
“How the Brigadier held the King,” in which he plays 
écarté for his freedom against a young English officer 
who has taken him prisoner, wins the game, and in the 
moment of victory finds himself confronted by Wellington, 
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upon whose English coldness he can make no impression by 
eloquence that “would have moved a Frenchman to weep 
upon his shoulder.” The sequel, “ How the King held the 
Brigadier,” is even better. Gerard’s escape from Dartmoor 
Gaol and masterly theft of Sir Charles Meredith’s great-coat 
with the letter in the pocket of it, which contains his own dis- 
missal from prison; his honourable conduct in not opening 
the letter; and the delightful dénouwement when he has blan- 
dered back under the prison walls and into the arms of the 
Governor, to whom he surrenders himself and the despatch, 
make admirable comedy. The book is pleasantly contrived 
in a series of episodes, each complete in itself, though strung 
together by the thread of the Brigadier’s personality. 

Mr. Mason’s Courtship of Morrice Buckler is a thrilling 
romance, with a most ingenious and mysterious plot. The 
story is excellently told, and, though none of its characters 
are drawn much below the surface, they are all sufficiently 
individual and alive to hold the reader’s interest, if not his 
deeper sympathies. It is a novel of action much more than 
of character, and we become too much absorbed in wondering 
what its personages will do, to trouble ourselves about the 
probability of their motives. Among many vividly dramatic 
scenes, two stand out with exceptional brilliancy,—the group 
at the gaming-table, into which the young student from 
Leyden is drawn by inevitable fascination when he arrives in 
hot haste at Lord Elmscott’s house in London, and should 
proceed without delay to his friend, lying in prison at Bristol ; 
and the duel between Buckler and Count Lukestein, in the 
course of which the Countess, walking in her sleep, passes 
between the combatants without seeing them. The kid- 
napping of Buckler, and his term of hard labour in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, makes a highly picturesque episode 
in a novel of singular interest and brilliancy. We had 
almost forgotten to say that the tale is of the seventeenth 
century, the incidents following upon the Rebellion of Mon- 
mouth and the Bloody Assize. 

Very bright, humorous, and altogether clever is “Max 
Pemberton’s” chronicle of the adventures of Sir Nicholas 
Steele, Bart.—a Gentleman’s Gentleman, as the title of the 
book defines him. But, having said that the novel is racy and 
clever, we must make haste to add that it is an unprofitable 
book, calculated even to do mischief, inasmuch as it casts a 
glamour of romance over an exceedingly discreditable career. 
Sir Nicuolas Steele and his valet-—who is also his master’s 
biographer—are a pair of rogues; and the novel is a shame- 
less chronicle of intrigue, swindling, gambling, and duelling. 
But for the use made of the railway and the telegraph one 
would take the story to be a tale of a hundred, or two hundred, 
years ago, when scoundrelly gentlemen —and especially 
impudent baronets—were the vogue in fiction, and a man of 
fashion was not expected to have even a show of morality. 
As a tale of to-day the book is an anachronism, if not some- 
thing of an impertinence. 

The Master of Trenance is less clever, and it has a conven- 
tional moral in so far that the brilliant villain dies dis- 
honoured and the obscure honest man comes to prosperity. 
But one wonders with what object the author keeps us so long 
in such very bad and unpleasant company as that of Arthur 
Vipond, the supposed Master of Trenance, and his friends, 
Duke Jevis and Alfred Danby. Everything is very melo- 
dramatic in this book. There is a great family secret which 
is dug up out of a vault at the end; there are two witches, 
one a rustic crone of the old-fashioned sort, one a modern 
lady who deals in card tricks and prisms. Arthur Vipond 
kills a man, and Alfred Danby is hanged for the crime. A 
wife is shut up in an old tower and falsely declared mad, and 
finally a supposed fisherman turns out to be the real Master 
of Trenance, and his beautiful, humbly born wife, who married 
him in his days of poverty and reproach, becomes one of the 
most perfect ladies of the land. 

One feels provoked with A Mine of Wealth because it might 
so easily have been much better than it is. The idea of the 
plot is rather clever, but it is not well or pleasantly carried 
out. The mistake that spoils the constraction of the story 
is the development upon a common plane of interest and dis- 
tinctness of two love-affairs, one of which involves the 
inclinations of a son and daughter, the other the affections 
of the son’s father and the daughter’s mother. The loves of 
the children are, or seem to be, an obstacle to the marriage of 
the parents, and unpleasant rivalries are thus developed which 





ultimately lead the mother to attempt the life of her daughter 
Her evil designs are frustrated by a clever and devoted ian: 
servant, but she marries Lord Stretton none the less, and 
after her marriage confesses her guilt. The situation ig too 
strong for the conclusion, and it is altogether unpleasant, 
By way of criticism, one is tempted to apply to the book the 
answer made by the serious young man whose gay father 
rallied him on not dancing and flirting,—“ one generation a; 
a time, my lord.” It would be impossible to lay down exact 
principles in these matters, but it is certain that there jg 
something offensive to taste in the spectacle of young people 
thwarted in love by the counter-stream of their own parents’ 
belated affections. : 

Short stories may be roughly divided into two Classes,— 
those that are of the nature of poems and those that are of the 
nature of epigrams. The collection of society sketches which 
Mrs. Forrester gives us in the volume called Harlow’s Ideq] 
belong to the latter class. They are brisk, pointed, and “ up. 
to-date,” all thoroughly complete and clever, and if we had 
read them one at a time in magazines or newspapers, instead 
of collected together in a volume, we should probably have 
appreciated their readable quality more and felt their defect 
of solid merit less. But we are of those who prefer the short 
story that is of the nature of a poem, and who weary quickly 
of a succession of pictures of society which show us only q 
very superficial and common aspect of the life of well-born 
and well-dressed people. Fashion-hunting, flirting with 
neighbours’ wives, playing fast and loose with honest hearts, 
these things go on we know in society; but better things goon 
in society too—and to write too much about the vulgarity of 
the world, even for the sake of showing it up, is one of the 
surest ways of increasing the sum of its vulgarity, 





MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES’S TALES.* 


Tuer recent death of Mrs, Rundle Charles, the well-known 
author of The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, and 
of many tales of nearly equal popularity, will have been 
regretted by many whose friendship was not due to personal 
acquaintance. There are books which speak to their readers 
as with a living voice, books that admit them to the heart of 
the writer, and awaken the sympathy inspired by the one 
touch of Nature. To produce this effect does not always 
demand a high order of genius, Great genius, indeed, is not 
necessarily sympathetic. The noblest mountain peaks are 
apt to make respiration difficult; they may be invisible to 
dwellers in the valley, and it is a commonplace to say that the 
finest efforts of imagination appeal only to the “ fit audience” 
with which Milton professed to be content. 

On the other hand, literary popularity is by no means 
always due to meretricious qualities. Many of the books we 
love best and read the oftenest are dear to us from their 
humanity and homely wisdom, from their appreciation of the 
things that are most lovely in Nature and in life, from a grace 
of expression and a hopefulness of outlook which charm as 
well as stimulate. These are prominent characteristics of 
the many volumes which have given to Mrs. Charles a 
distinguished place among imaginative writers whose work 
appears to have been undertaken with a distinctly moral and 
religious purpose. According to the cant of the day, art 
has nothing to do with morality, and we may accept the 
dogma so far as to admit that the greatest works of imagina- 
tion have been produced with a degree of unconsciousness 
which is popularly ascribed to inspiration. The poet richly 
gifted will sing, not to inculcate a lesson, but because he must, 
because, as Matthew Arnold said of Wordsworth, Nature 
seems “to take the pen out of his hand, and to write for him 
with her own bare, sheer, penetrating power.” But while 
singing thus unconsciously the poet does homage to morality 
when, like Dante, Spenser, and Milton, he reveals a spirit in 
harmony with what is noble. He could not write otherwise, 
because he could not feel otherwise. Unfortunately in our 
day the art that refuses to recognise morality betrays too 
often a special aptitude for what is immoral, and instead of 
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Te to soar seeks for its energising power in the 

gutter. : . 

It would be superfluous to attempt a retrospective review of 
books so widely spread as Mrs. Charles’s volumes, or even to 
criticise the few ta.-s of which the titles are given below as 
representative of her labours. All we shall attempt to do is 
to point out a few well-marked features of her gift as a writer 
of religious fiction. This will not be difficult to do, for the 
traits to which we allude are prominent in every volume we 
open. Unlike some novelists whose books are eagerly sought 
after by indiscriminate readers, Mrs. Charles is never slovenly 
and never feeble. She writes in a simple, idiomatic style that 
onght to satisfy the most fastidious purist, a style which often 
rises into eloquence. Scattered through her chapters are 
passages which show an intense appreciation of natural 
beanty, and there is often what one would hardly expect 
from the character of the books, a concise felicity of ex- 

ression. Sometimes, indeed, we are inclined to think the 
thonghts that brighten her pages are more attractive than 
the narrative. The “Selections” from her works made by a 
friend show a generous appreciation of her gifts as a 
thinker, and it must be allowed that, viewed simply as a 
novelist, Mrs. Charles is surpassed by inferior writers. Her 
learning, which is far from superficial, and her love of his- 
torical research, are rare and honourable qualities, but they 
do not always contribute to the delight of the reader. Often 
in her desire to be accurate she ceases to be imaginative, and 
instead of revivifying historical characters presents them as 
nearly as possible in the garb they wore in the flesh. The 
system has its merits, but it is not the kind of merit which 
makes Sir Walter Scott's historical romances so lifelike. 
When his Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth and James 1. 
and Louis XI. speak we feel that if they did not say 
what he says they did they ought to have said it. 
Mrs, Charles treats her historical characters differently 
and less artistically, but it is hard to quarrel with 
the Martin Luther who makes so impressive a figure 
in the Schénberg-Cotta chronicles. The portrait is drawn 
with scrupulous accuracy, it is full of life, and we know not 
where to find a picture of the great reformer which is at 
once so generous and so beautiful. The author is by no 
means fast bound to the fetters of history. In The Draytons 
and Davenants, a tale of our Civil War, Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor are seen in converse, and although we know that these 
great men never met in actual life, the reader feels that such 
kindred yet antagonistic spirits ought to have been brought 
together. The iconoclast and the devout loyalist and Church- 
man thought alike on the significant question of toleration, 
to say nothing of the sympathy that should have existed 
between the most sublime of poets and the most eloquent of 
divines. 

Mrs. Charles’s own large-minded toleration and her breezy 
enjoyment of all innocent delights are far removed from 
the Puritanical narrowness that devotes itself to inventing 
sins. “Indifferent things,” says one of her characters, 
“done with a guilty conscience, lead to guilty things done 
with an indifferent conscience. In inventing imaginary sins 
you create real sinners.” This is in answer to some 
remarks on the evil of May-day festivities by a certain 
Aunt Dorotby :— 

_ “Get a godly minister,’ she says, ‘to go and preach to the poor 
sinners in the village, and that will be better than setting up 
May-poles and broaching beer-barrels.’—‘I do tell them when- 
ever I can, Sister Dorothy, said Aunt Gretel meekly, ‘as well as 
Ican. But the best of us cannot always be listening to sermons.’ 
—We might listen much longer than we do if we tried,’ said 
Aunt Dorothy, branching off from the subject. ‘In Scotland, I 
am told, the Sabbath services last twelve hours.’ Aunt Gretel 
sighed ; whether in compassion for the Scottish congregations, or 
in lamentation over her own shortcomings, she did not explain. 
‘But,’ she resumed, ‘it does seem that if the good God meant that 
there should have been no merrymaking in the world he would 
have arranged that people should have come into the world full- 
grown.’—* Probably it would have been better if it could have been 
80 arranged,’ said Aunt Dorothy.” 

That love solves many an enigma which has no other solu- 
tion is one of Mrs. Charles’s firmest articles of faith. She is 
one of the most hopeful of writers, and, from her view of 
life, reasonably hopeful. She sees no cause for any one 
living for a day in “Doubting Castle,” no cause for living in 
any atmosphere save that of joy. She believes that truth 
comes to man by fragments, and that not to any one is it given 
to know the whole. “The harmony is made, not by each trying 





to learn the whole, bat by each keeping faithfully to the part 
given him to learn and sing, though that part be only a 
broken note, here and there.” And when one of her heroines 
says, “It seems to me wherever there is thought there must 
be difference; wherever there is life there must be variety,” 
we know that it is Mrs. Charles herself speaking. And 
again, writing of the true part for women to take in the 
Church, although the words are uttered by a man, we are 
sure that they express the strongest feelings of the uuthor. 
It is laid down that it is the duty of woman— 

“To see that Morals and Theology, Charity and Truth, are 

never divorced. To win us back to the Beatitules when we are 
straying into the curses. To lead us back to Persons when we 
are groping into abstractions. For books full of dogma— 
Orthodox, Arminian, Supra-lapsarian, or otherwise—to give us a 
home, a living world, full of the Father, the Son, and the Com- 
forter; of angels and brothers...... To keep the windows 
open through our definitions into God’s infinity. To translate 
our ingenious, definite, unchangeable scholastic terms into the 
simple, infinite, ever-changing—because ever-living—words of 
daily and eternal life; so that holiness shall never come to mean 
a mystic quality quite different from goodness; or righteousness 
a mere legal qualification quite different from justice; or 
humi'ity a supernatural attainment quite different from being 
huwmble; or charity something very far from simply being gentle 
and generous and self-denying and forbearing; and ‘ brethren’ 
an ecclesiastical noun of multitude totally unconnected with 
‘ brother.’ ” 
The charity that hopeth all things and believeth all things is 
conspicuous in these tales, and there is in them the souk 
of goodness, a quality clearly to be distinguished from 
the “ goodiness” which deforms so many religious stories. 
Differences of opinion, of custom, of ceremony, are not in any 
way despised, but they are treated as subordinate to the 
charity which strives to harmonise discords and to see into 
the life of things. In Winifred Bertram, a gracefully told tale, 
which is distinguished from most of Mrs. Charles’s in its 
freedom from historical associations, we read very clearly the 
author’s endeavour to distinguish between what is conven- 
tional in life and what is real, between the work done 
because it is considered proper to be done, and the work suc- 
cessfully achieved because it is prompted by love. Take the 
fullowing illustration :— 

“* Difficulty in visiting the poor, Cecil; what do you mean ?’ 

said Lady Kutharine, as they were returning from a walk round 
the village where she bad an inquiry, or a suggestion, or a word 
of sympathy for every one, from the ‘ toddling wee thing’ to the 
grey-haired grandfather, set to take care of it. ‘ Difficulty in 
visiting the poor! No more than in visiting any one else; less, 
indeed, for we have not half the ridiculous crusts of conven- 
tionalism to break through with them that we have with other 
people. In going to see the people in our village, I see mother 
and children, sick and suffering people, old and young. We 
speak of births and deaths and houschold cares, just the things 
that are really interesting to us. In calling on my neighbours, 
we speak of the weather, the Queen’s speech, what people are 
talking about in Parliament or in Convocation ; anything in the 
world that does not interest us, does not cxme close tous. Of 
course I am more at home in visiting the poor. The conversation 
is real, the interests are natural, the links between us are reah 
and natural. What can you mean by finding it difficult ?’” 
Mrs. Charles does not create strong characters or strong 
situations; her plotsare not exciting; but if we can put down 
her books at any time without a keen regret, we always take 
them up again with pleasure. Winifred Bertram, for example, 
is a quiet story, and the characters, although the best of them 
are loveable, can scarcely be called original; but a second 
perusal has confirmed the pleasurable impression gained from 
the first, and this is due, we think, partly to the skill with 
which the several portions of the narrative are welded to- 
gether, and partly to what may be called the healtby atmo- 
sphere of the tale. The reader finds himself in good company, 
and feels all the better for such companionship. 


The author’s range has been a wide one. She has written 
stories of the first century and of the cecond, of the eighteenth 
and of the nineteenth, of the Reformation and of our Civil 
Wars, of “England’s Darling” and of Wycliffe, and it 
has been truly said that in her writings she has touched 
almost every country of Christendom. ‘ Most words written 
or spoken,” she observes, “are perhaps more spoken to 
one generation than men like to think. If the next genera- 
tion read them, it is not so much as living words to move 
themselves, but as lifeless effigies of what moved their fathers.” 
This is not wholly true, but it is true in a measure of all but 
the immortal works which time has never injared, and it may 
be hoped never will. 
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It is sufficient happiness for a writer to know that what 
she has done has given pleasure, and something far nobler 
than pleasure, to a very large number of readers, and this was 
Mrs. Charles’s reward for a life of conscientious labour. 
Writing as ever in the Great Task-Master’s eye, she put 
her heart into her work, as well as a highly cultivated 
intellect, and it is no small praise to say that the influence 
she has wielded has not been in any degree due to 
superficial qualities. The best part of many authors is to 
be seen in their books. Those, we may be allowed to add, 
who knew the author of the Schinberg-Colta Family, will 
have seen even more in that beautiful and harmonious life 
than they are able to read in her abundant literary labours. 





MEN, CITIES, AND EVENTS.* 

THE appearance of a new volume from the author of Monarchs 
I have Met is an event of no everyday importance in the 
annals of biographical belles lettres. For not only does it 
furnish forth evidence of the transcendental social levels to 
which the journalist may aspire, but by the genial light 
which it sheds on Kings, Kaisers, Princes, Pontiffs, and 
Premiers, it affords a brilliant vindication of the monarchical 
hereditary and hierarchical principles. Even O'Donovan 
Rossa could hardly fail to rise from the perusal of Men, Cities, 
and Events a saner and gentler man. As for its effect on the 
average Radical, we can only say that if the library committee 
of the National Liberal Club have not already placed it on 
their Index Expurgatorius, they ought to do so without a 
moment’s delay. Otherwise we shall have Northampton 
electing a Royal Prince for its Mayor, and the stalwarts of 
Battersea inviting the Marquis of Lorne to stand against Mr. 
John Burns. 

Readers of The Wrong Box will remember how on one 
occasion the irrepressible Michael Finsbury accounted for his 
elevated condition by saying that he had been lunching, a 
thing, he added, “which may happen to any one.” That is 
precisely the attraction and—from a Radical point of view— 
the danger of Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s narrative. He states it 
as his unhesitating conviction that journalists are earth-made 
rather than heaven-born. And yet in a career of more than 
half a century’s duration, he has been “ brought into contact 
with many personages of eminence in the political, artistic, 
and literary worlds: with the rulers of nations, with a few 


of the statesmen who have made the history of our times,- 


with great musicians, painters, and men of letters, with 
soldiers, diplomatists, and orators of world-wide renown.” 
And yet, if we are to accept his theory, it might have hap- 
pened to any one. The prospect is dazzling in the extreme, 
but it is only right to explain that Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
was an exceptionally gifted child. At the age of nine 
he was kissed by Mendelssohn, who said, “ You are a really 
musical child. And you may say that Felix Mendelssohn told 
you so.” Three years earlier he had sung and won the 
approval of her Royal Highness the late Duchess of 
Gloucester, Lord John Russell, Lord Clarendon, the Earls 
of Morley and Minto, Lord Monteagle, and Lady Holland— 
all on the same day. If, then, he was not born in the purple, 
he was brought into agreeable contact with it at an ex- 
tremely early age, and while still a young man was “the proud 
possessor of a couple of decorations, symbols of Imperial 
and Royal favour.” Hence a due regard for the fitness of 
things was shown by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 
when they selected him to represent that journal at the 
coronation of Francis Joseph as King of Hungary in 1867. 
It was difficult, as Mr. Beatty-Kingston tells us, for one 
“dressed in the ordinary garb of occidental civilisation to 
bear up against the outburst of national sentiment symbolised 
by the Magyar buttons, braid, and boots during the corona- 
tion celebrations,” and on one occasion he was nearly lynched 
by some fervent patriots because of his “ crush hat and braid- 
less evening apparel,” but the Town Captain of Pesth came 
to his rescue and the awful calamity was averted. The next 
function narrated in these pages—a Christmas dinner at 
Versailles in 1870—may be described as a comparatively 
plebeian affair, inasmuch as of the nineteen guests present no 
fewer than sixteen were commoners. But it was “a culinary 
as well as a convivial success Deep draughts of pink 
and amber champagne were silently quaffed to the health of 
those dear women and children at home, whom some of us 





* Men, Cities, and Events. 
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By W. Beatty-Kingston. London: Bliss, Sands, 





———______. 
might never see again. For a few seconds the wave of senti 
ment surged up high, even to our eyes and throats. Ag oa 
as it had subsided, the divided rule of tobacco and wen 
set in with gay reactionary vigour...... It was my privilege 
to ‘preside’ at the piano during the subsequent Proceedings, 
vocal and choregraphic, although I was more than once re. 
lieved in the interludes of dance-music by Witzleben, an ex- 
cellent all-round pianist, to whom the trick of four-handed im. 
provisation was as familiar as to myself.” In the interests of 
the musical world it is a pity that Mr. Beatty-Kingston hag 
not vouchsafed to impart the secret of this astounding trick, 
There was a one-handed virtuoso who attained considerable 
celebrity in Vienna many years ago, but a four-handed 
pianist has never swum into our ken. Of the marriage of the 
present King of Italy Mr. Beatty-Kingston gives us a vivid 
picture. He was personally introduced by the royal bride. 
groom to his “lovely consort,” witnessed the wedding from 
one of the Royal pews, and accompanied the happy pair for 
nearly a month on their wedding tour. In the chapter on 
De Lesseps a touching instance of Royal condescension ig 
recorded on the part of the Khedive Ismail, who came up to 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston after dinner at the Abd-deen Palace 
“with a handful of his own exclusive papelitos, which he used 
to carry about him loose in an inside breast-pocket of his 
frock-coat.” No wonder that the narrator in one of his 
earlier books boasts a “somewhat exhaustive acquaintance 
with the despots of modern Europe.” It is true that in his 
interview with Victor Emmanuel that monarch began by 
fixing him ‘‘ with a look of indescribably disconcerting 
grimness,” but this attitude soon gave place to cordiality. 
As for the late German Emperor, he not only frequently 
engaged Mr. Beatty-Kingston in particular conversation, but 
on one memorable occasion came up to him and laid his hand 
lightly on his shoulder. Though the King of the Belgians 
was at Ostend when Mr. Beatty-Kingston was visiting the 
Belgian Brighton, that monarch does not seem to have 
availed himself of the opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. This unaccountable behaviour, however, has happily 
not prevented our author from furnishing us with an 
exhaustive description of the costume affected by this 
Sovereign during his “durnal peregrinations.” Chapters 
describing interviews with Sydney Smith, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Pio Nono, Leo XIII, and Bismarck complete this 
momentous record. In the concluding chapter Mr. Beatty 
Kingston confesses that he has never visited Ireland. Alas! 
this is one of the sad but inevitable consequences of there 
being no Royal residence in that unhappy island. yo 
et reges met would have been a worthier title for this remark- 
able book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


School and University. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—This will be found an interesting story, in which the 
scenes of school and college life are drawn by a skilful and 
experienced hand. There is an element of tragedy in it,—the 
character and career of a lad who has inherited a violent temper, 
and believes himself, with the result of no small damage to his 
life, to be suffering under a curse. 


Little Miss; or, Leslie Underwood's Fortune. By M. B. Manwell, 
(Religious Tract Society.) —Miss Eleanor Winstanley makes a will 
in which she bequeaths her property of Moseley Dene to her 
grandnicce, the heroine of the story. Having made her will, she 
puts it away in a very unlikely place, and dies without telling 
any one about it, and the only otker person cognisant of the 
secret, her doctor, meets with a fatal accident about the same time. 
That the old lady should have so hidden her will is credible, but 
that an apparently sane person, Dr. Carew, should have acquiesced 
can hardly be imagined. Anyhow, it was necessary for the story 
that he should, and we certainly get in consequence a pretty tale, 
in which Leslie’s patience and courage under misfortune, and the 
devotion of the eccentric girl, Soprano Rudge, make a pleasant 
impression on the reader. 


A Loyal Heart. By Marion Andrews. (Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—Hannibal Muren is a Cornish lad, who, after many efforts, 
obtains his grandfather’s consent to follow a sea life. The story 
tells what are the consequences of this change, how weakly Han- 
nibal behaves, and how Miriam Carnello, whom the lad’s grand- 
parents have adopted, stands loyally by him, and helps him out of 
the difficulties into which he has brought himself. This is a story 
with an excellent moral and well told. 
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A Musical Genius. By the Author of “ The Tw6 Dorothys.” 
(Blackie and Son.)—The two brothers, the plain, practical Tom, 
qgho has no thought but of helping his gifted young brother, and 
the young brother, with the good qualities and defects of his 
artist nature, make an effective pair of studies, and a good story 
has been made by the author out of their fortunes. 

An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. 
Hinkson). (A. and C. Black.)—The “ isle” is an Irish island, 
with inhabitants of a marked character, which Mrs. Hinkson has 

studied with a keen and affectionate interest. Her sketches are 
touched for the most part with a sombre colour ; the first has an 
element of the preternatural in it, nor is if easy to see how it has 
come to occupy its place. It might suit any place, and indeed 
the peculiar revenant which it describes is a familiar figure in 
many stories. Then we have at the end of the volume some 
studies of life that are of a personal kind,—the “ Changing of 
the Nurseries ” among them, an experience all the more pathetic 
because it is so common. Of the chapters that more peculiarly 
belong to the “isle,” the finest is the “Story of Father 
Anthony O'Toole,” a priest of the old school, before the peasant 
clergy of Maynooth had come upon the scene. But all have a 
certain power in them. 

Peasant Rents. By RichardJones. 1831. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This is the reprint of part of a treatise which appeared more than 
sixty years ago under the title of an “ Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth and the Sources of Taxation.” It is one of a series of 
« Economic Classics,” which already includes selections from the 
works of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and Thomas Mun. 
There is no subject on which, under present conditions, the voice 
of what may be called a disinterested past is more likely to be 
welcome than agricultural rent. 

Day-Dreams By Major Gambier-Parry. (John Murray.) -In 
this volume we have ten essays, the work of a thoughtful, 
cultivated man, to which the circumstances of the writer, as 
we see them in tho sub-title, “Thoughts from the Note-book 
of a Cripple,” give a special interest. “ Happiness” is, ap- 
propriately enough, the title of the first, and it is good to read 
that a man, however great his deprivation of things that may 
once have seemed indispensable, may yet be “amazingly happy.” 
It is quite in accord with the best philosophy, pronouncing, as it 
does, that happiness is an “energy,” to find the second essay 
devoted to “Work.” The circumstances under which the note- 
worthy wcrk of the world has been done are, as the author shows, 
curiously varied. Other important matters connected with man’s 
life, outward and inward, are discussed. A pen so well employed 
must be no small solace to the writer. 

Two volumes in which the life of bygone days is realised, with 
more or less success, may be mentioned together. These are 
After Sedgemoor, by Edgar Pickering (Hutchinson), and The Lord 
of Lowedale, by R. D. Chetwode (Jarrold and Sons.) In After 
Sedgemoor the story is taken up after the fate of Monmouth’s 
rising is settled, and carried on to the flight of James II. from 
England. Mr. Edgar Pickering has already proved himself a 
skilful teller of tales, and he will hardly fail to please his readers 
with what he now gives them. There are adventures by sea and 
land—Mr, Pickering is in his element when he is at sea—and 
with the recognised characters of hero, faithful servant, villain, 
and so forth, there is no want of interest. The sub-title of The 
Lord of Lowedale is “ A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century,” and 
relates to the latter half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. French 
history and English are mingled in it; indeed, we are taken beyond 
the boundaries of both countries, and made to assist as spectatcrs 
at the unfamiliar spectacle of the election of a King of Poland. 


Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood. (Longmans and Co.) 
—Miss Hapgood devotes her first chapter to explaining what 
exaggerated notions people have about the severity of the police 
and passport systems in Russia. Doubtless the experiences 
which she relates are perfectly authentic. But then she must 
not suppose that all nationalities are treated with the easy 
indifference with which the English and the Americans are 
regarded. Of the other contents of her volume, we have found 
the chapter in which she describes the family life of Count 
Tolstoy the most interesting. ‘The Count is not by any means 
@ consistent person. He has changed his mind on various very 
important matters, and keeps it quite open to change hereafter. 
At one time he resolved not to marry ; but marryhe did. He 
has nine children alive—“ healthy, handsome, well-bred,” accord- 
ing to Miss Hapgood—and some have died. He is not a prophet 
In his own house. His wife, while a model of duty, distinctly dis- 
believes in him. “All my husband’s disciples are small, blind, 
sickly, and homely; all as like to one another as a pair of old 
DO eS X. Z. has made himself an idiot by following my 





husband’s teachings.” The chapters on Kieff and on “ A Journey , 
on the Volga” may also be specially mentioned. ' 





[Erratum.—The Unicorn Press request us to state that the 
title of Ernst Ablgren’s book is “ Truls Jonasson,” and not “ Mils 
Jonasson,” as printed last week.] 
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would take work by the hour.—Apply, Miss K. WILLUUGHBY, 32 Northumber- 
land Place, Bayswater, London, W. 














RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS (Resident and 


—sCH H 1896.— Day Pupils), THE COMMON, UPPER CLAPTUN.—HOWARD ANDER- 
At Eas, one of £3), one of Lad, Hecton, duly 1the-For pertcaiars, | TON and'W. StANLUY ANDERTON, BA. Boys recrive a liberal edacaton 
"I FY an caretu raining. neon atriculstion an niversity OC’ sami Da 
some. %0 the WAROEK, Hadley College, Abingdon. tions, Open situation. _SUMMEK ‘'ERM COMMENCES MAY 4th, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN —Conducted by Mrs. SUITON, 38 Gloncester OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. Thorongh preparation for the Public Schoo's, y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kindergarten and Transition C:agses for Boys and Girls under eight. Cricket | Kpvgineer fcr kmploy ment in Europe, Jndia, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
and Drilling. SUMMEK TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 23rd. STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for i arere by (seca as yee Engineers as | the ~_ 
. Works | epartment, and Three Appoint mexts as Assistant Superintendents in the 
ECTURES ON THE NIBELUNGEN LIED are bein Teleg: aph Department.—For particulars spply to SECRETARY at the College, 
on — by Miss os -. n> tg Sie at 32 SMITH a be gine 
by kind permission of the Hon. MaupE STANLEY), on TUKSDAYS, at 3 o’clack, 
Subjects, April 28th and May 5 h,-—‘ Deatu or SizGreisD,” “THE FATE OF THE OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
NIBELUNGEN.”—Tickets, 3s, each Lecture, can be cb:ained from Miss M. A. will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 7ih. Reference kindly allowed to 
CURTOIS, 11 Barton Street, Westminster. Mrs. Bensoy, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Joun Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston i Professor G, Carzy Foster, 18 Dalebam Gardens, Hampstead; and 
WALTER THEODORE WATTS DUNTON, heretofore otbers.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNKS, 
called and known by the name of Wal:er Theodore Watts, of “ The Pines,” 
» Putney Hill, in the County of Surrey, Esquire, hereby give Public not ce RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
that I have assumed and adopted the surname of Dunton, in addition to my sur- ——— 
nume of Watts, and that by a Deed Poll dated April 17tb, 1896, and duly For the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their Widows and Orphane. 
enrolled in the Central Office of the tupreme Court of Judica‘ure, I formally | President, Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. The ANNIVERSARY 
declared that I had assumed and adc pted the said additional surname of Duaton, | DINNER will TAKE PLACE at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO- 
and that I intended thenceforth, upon all occasions whatsoever to subscrive my- | POLE, on SATURDAY, May 9b, at half-past six o'clock. The R'ght Hon. 
eelf by the name of WALTER I'HKODORE WATTS DUNTON, instead of | CHAKLES STUART WORTLEY, Q.C., M.P., in the chair. Dinner Tickets, 
Walter Theodore Watts,—so that I, and my heirs lawfally begotten, might not | inciuding wines, 1 guinea, Den-tions will be received and thankfully ackowledged 
thereafter be called or known by tue said surname of WATTS, but by the sar- | by Alfred Waterh us», R.A., Trea-urer; Walter W. Ouless, R.A., Hon, Secretary s 
name of WATTS DUNLON, Douglas Go: don, Secretary, 19 St, James’ Street, 8S. W. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
T FARM3, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School, Veterinary Science. Surveying, Horticulture. 
Workshops. Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at above 
address, or from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


— 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

OAL, and NATURAL SCIENOE SOHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100a year. Besides these, 

one or more Scholarships of £25 a year will be awarded to boys under 13} who 

are intended for the Navy.—Particulars and conditions from the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by a Universit 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year accordiny to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING, 
—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4th. 


TT EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h,—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 


Warden. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. S-rong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful inthe London Mutricalation Examination, Climate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 

















RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX FXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3let. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Schcol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

CLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing ver fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen yeurs ofage on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Feleted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTEH, Felst:d, Essex. 


IELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS will be estab- 
lished in the Summer Term. No extra charge. TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 
—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 











UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 2 year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Olas-ical, Modern, Science, and Engineer ng 

sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar. 

ships and Exbibitions have been gain:d at the Universities. —NEXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8S. Devon, 


r &°-O 2 Cc OL L EG E. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 7th. OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A 
number, varying from £60 to £20, will be op2n for Competition in JULY to 
Boys between eleven and fifteen. These sums are deducted from the Annual 
School Fees (£105).—For Pro pectuses, and particulars of Open ;Scholarships, 
apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 


IRK BRAMWITH RECTORY, DONCASTER.— 

Rev. T. F. ROLFE, M.A. (All Souls’, Oxford), late Head-Master Tam- 

worth Grammar School, KECEIVES BOYS preparing for the Public Schools. 

Situation thoroughly healthy. References to Dean of Ely, Sir H. H. Lawrence, 
Bart., Sir George Young, Bart. Terms, £80 to £100 per annum. 

















HARLOW, ESSEX (overlcoking HERTS.) 


7. MAR Y’S COLLEGE. 

Warden: Rev. L. B, TOWNE, Vicar St. John Baptist. Head-Master and 
Chaplain: Rev. S. G. JOEL, M.A., many years Assistant-Master, Oundle.—PRE- 
PARATORY CLASSES to enable Boys to compete for Open Scholarships and to 
secure good p'aces on entering the Public Schools, Chapel, gymnasium, &c, 
REFERENCES: The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Sir Theodore Martin, K.0.B.; 
Dr. Haig Brown, Charterhouse; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborough Ovilege; Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Sir 
Edward R. Russell, Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





SEVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Founded 1432. 

4 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40, £30, aud £20: Two for Day Boys covers 

ing Tuition Fees. Open to Boys b:tween 14 and 16. Gsod buildings; splendid 

trey bracing climate; easy distance from Londun. SUMMER TERM 
GINS MAY lst.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





ANTED, for the GUISBOROUGH GRAMMAR 


Hal | tee SUSAR MASTER, to enter upon his duties after the Summer 
eptember,—For further particulars apply to J. W. CLARKY, Esq. 
Olerk to the Governors, Guisborough, Yorkshire. sat ae 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the 
School on JULY 28th and 29th. Governors’ Nominations of Firteew Guinzgas 
PEER ANNUM may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 





For particulars, apply to the Rev. Dk. MOULTON, Head Master. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le-s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

ia JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yare, Westminster, 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lanciag, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—NEXT ‘ERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 

REQUIRED for the Michaelmas Term, about the middle of September. 

He must be a Graduate cf Oxford or Cambridge, and in Priest’s orders. All 

applications must be sent on or be‘ore May lst to the BURSAR of Rossull, wha 

will give all needful information. Addres:, Captain J. ROBERTSON, Bursar, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM 8. W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 

Special care in all matters relating to healtb, character, and good manners: 
thorough groun‘ting in elementary work: plenty of out-door games. In 1895 
the School passed all its candidates for the London Matriculation, the Cambridge 
Local (all Form V.), and the College of Preceptors (all Form IV.) 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
one at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. R.H. 
Haining has just been elected to an Open House Scholar-hip at Uppingham 
School. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 











President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACUN OF MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School ; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less va'ue, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B,. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 











—T he School Course includes the subjects of a High Schol curriculum. Natural 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
ee COLLEGE LONDON. 
For THE Geyerat EpvcaTion oF LaDiEs, 
Patron—HER MAJESLY THE QUEEN, 
EASTER TERM BEGAN APRIL 23rd. 
In addition to the usual Lectares, which are open to ladies only on payment 
* Socrates, Luthar, Colambus” ... ia pas Canon PaGe Roserts. 
**Richard Wagner, as a Dramatist” a Professor BuCHHEIM. 
“Architecture” ... -~ poe bes eco J 
Further information and a Syllabus = Se Term Lectares may be obtained 


Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmovy, Needlework, 
MAY 5th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 
43 anp 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Principal—Kev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.4., D.C.L. 
of the ordinary fees, special courses will be given as follows :— 
(Alterna‘ely in German and English) 5 
Miss H. Taytor. 
from the Lady Resident, Miss OKOUDACE. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” F d 
—The Lancet. Oo O e 





Sold everywhere in 3/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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UBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY — 

Rey. C. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (Oxon ), the CHILTERNS, HALTON, TRING, 
near WENDOVER, PREPARES a limited number of BOYS at his Residence, 
foot of Chiltern Hills. Twenty acres of grounds, gymnasinm, carpenter’s shop, 
rwimmirg. covered playground, sanitation perfect.—For prospectur, &., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. Inclusive fees, £25 a term. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM, 1896. 

The TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 16th. Special Classes will be 
= in Mathematics and Elementary Greek for Students who matriculated in 

anuary. 

Dr. A. A KANTHACK will begin a Course on Bacteriology (Lectures and 
Demonstrations) on April 17th. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will te OFFERED for Competition in 
JUNE. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





R OC E RB 8’ 0-0. -2 A 2. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British Subjects, have been institated by the Company as an encouragement 
to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
direases, The Company appoint annually. At the next election the present 
scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the OOMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Strect, E.0., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


April, 1896. 
T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 

His Grace the Duke of WestminstER, K.G. ) pyoacnrers, 


TimotHy Houmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 

1, TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engadine and the Italian 
Lakes, Grindelwa'd, the Oberland, and Zermatt. (MAY to SEPTEMBER.) 

2. SIXTEEN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING and AULUMN), 

3. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
avd SEPTEMBER). 8t. Petersburg, Cop-nLagen, Christiania, and Stockholm, 
Twenty-six Days, 

+ EIGHTEEN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OvLTOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga (for Grarada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. Twenty-three Dass. 

5. TWENTY-ON& GUINEA PALEsTINE ORUISE (NUVEMBER and 
JANUAKY). Palestine, Ezypt, Sicily, and Malta. 

6. ICELANDIC AND NOKWEGIAN C&UISES, 

The Baltic and Mediterray ean Cruises are on the magnificent 8.8, ‘Midnight 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,00 horse power. 

Plans of steamers, and f..1l det: i's, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published pr'ce of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oa‘alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD poll, Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 


- 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, FUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fis'ion, &.,—no matter what the subject. Plerse 

S.ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’s GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre.t, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ tc 


| TOOTH POWDER, 


end contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 


| Ask anywhere f 
PRONTO. rs ce tiniest 
| 


the original and only genuine, 2s. 9.1. per box, 





peeeneras ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 





—w 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W 

President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Erq. Be 
Vice-Presidents—Rizght Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the V bs 

LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HEN RY BARKLEY, BAX of 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

R‘. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite a. 

ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membershi aeeued. 

ing a a . a “~" —— d a ner wat, Ten to Town Tembony 

g-Room Open from Ten alf-past Six, OA OG 
2 vols. royal 8vo, ,rice 21s. ; to Members, 16a, OB, Fira Kory, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BOOKS, 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI and FLORENCE in 


pw Aap ag lhe rate Ay 4 Bewsap ANEaapS, M.A, Queen’s 

ollege, Oxford. Iljustrated wit ull-page Plates and M 

cloth gilt, 58. Prize Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, “04, crown Ore, 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


The RED REPUBLIC: a Tale of the 


Commune. By Rosert W. Cuamsens, Author of “The King i , 
In the Quarter,” ac. Orown &vo, cloth, 6s. g in Yellow,” 
*,* The scene of thisrtory is laidin Paris during the exciting winter and spri 
4 isn, just after the German siege, and when the city was & the posession of 
the Commune, o 


The FLORENTINE PAINTERS of the 


RENAISSANCE, With an Index tothcir Works, By BersHarp Berenson 
Author of ** Lorenzo Lotto” ard “ Venetian Painters.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5e. 





Published this week. 


BOOKS and THEIR MAKERS DURING the 


MIODLE AGES. By G, H. Putnam, M.A., Au‘hor of “The Quest'on of 
Ovpyright,” ‘‘ Authors and their Public,” &. 2 vo's. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. each, 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION of the 


FOTURE LIFE: a Scientific Inquiry concerning the Power?, Attributes, 
and Destiny cf the Soul. By THomson J. Hupson, Author of “‘The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” &c. Czown 8y0, cluth, 6s. 





LONDON and NEW YORK. 


OUR MILITARY PROBLEM— 
For Civilian Readers. 


BY 
CAPTAIN MAXSE, 


CoLpsTREAM GUARDS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
NOW READY. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 
ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST. JAMES’ STREET, 8.W. 





Some Press Notices of 


DOVE, SON O. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Small crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 


“The author of ‘Dove Sono’ | “We have not been favoured with 
something to ray. His picture cf the | PartI. ot ‘DoveSono.’ If it isas awfal 
br arding-houze is full of vivid touches, |a book as Part II. we are glad, and hope 
of brilliant little revelations of char- the publishers will not rectify the 
acter.’’—Saturday Review, |omission. ‘Dove S no’ purports to be 

“Too much canxot be said in praise | a nook of ver:e.”—Brighton Guardian. 
of this excellent production (*The| “Tze longest and most important 
Board ng House’). The stanzas which | poem, ‘ fhe Boarding House,’ is a piece 
follow it are also full of p etic senti-|of bad prise dstorted into blank, 
ment and pleasant to reau.”—Western | unwusical verse,”—Shefisld Indepen- 
Morning Neus. dent. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. H E N L E Y. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONITENTS—MAY. 


MR. RHODES AND THE CAPR PARLIAMENT. 

By A Ten Years’ RESIDENT IN THE CaPE COLONY. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S INHERITAN -E, By BE. B. Iwan MULLER. 
A CONTEMPORARY. By GEORGE FLEMING, 
MADE IN GERMANY.—Y. 
TH#& (INEMATOGRAPH, By O. WixtIT- 
BEN JONSON. By T. E. Brows 
TH& P&kIVILEGE OF THE PATIENT. By “L. H. 
AN IRISH PEASANT WOMAN, By Katwarine Tynan HinKsoN. 
THE DKMON LAMP, By Harry ManriLutFR. 
THE AGRICULTURAL MUDDLE. By P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
‘LHe MOLHER UF JOHN. By Evwin Pues. 


Lendon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT BOOK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 
Translated by Major WINGATE, R.A., D.S.0O., 
Chief of the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. 
W.th numerous Illustrations, 21s, net. 


THIRD EDITION, completing 6,000 Copies. 








CANON FLEMING'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. 


By the Rev. Canon Fiemina, Vicar of St. Michaei’s, Chester Square. Crown 


sesceng ce al tulated on having writt f the most 
Fleming must be congratulated on having written one of the mos 
ancien practical books on the subject which has has ever been published.” 


Li Daily Post. 
Linerpont Dany SECOND EDITION. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Ertacomse, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. 
With new Illustrations by Major F. B, Ricketts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A most delightful volume.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“All lovers of Nature will be grateful to Canon Ellacom»e for this delightful 


pook.”—Guardian. 


New Novels. 
HADJIRA: a Turkish Love-Story. 


By ADALET. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“ Hadjira” is a story written in English by a Turkish lady. It 
presents a faithful picture of the little known Turkish homelife of 
the present day, and gives a clear insight into the relative positions 
held by the parents, children, and slaves to one another. 


A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Living- 


ston Prescott. 1 vol. crown 8+o, cloth, 63, 
“ Actriking book, Thoroughly original and unconventicnal.”—Daily Telegraph, 
**A story which, once read, will never be forgotten.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES.” 


WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montrésor, 


Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” ** The One Who Looked On,’’ 
&. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Ready April 30th, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





THE 


THIRD EDITION of S. R. CROCKETT’S 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 


7s now ready, 6s. 


“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he 
must have recanted and repented on sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 
heart Travellers,’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book 
for children, as well as for women and for men, It is seldom, indeed, that the 
reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted prai-e with the feeling 
that the laudation is, nevertheless, inadequate. ‘Sweetheart Travellers’ is 
instinct with drollery; it continually strikes the softest notes of tenderest 
pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned nurs-ry melody, aud it must make the 
most hardened bachelor feel something of the pleasures he Las missed in living 
mateless and childless.”"—Times. 

“Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes cf 
the season.”— World. 

“One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books,”—Scotsman, 


The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. L. T. 
MEADE’S A PRINCESS OF 
THE GUTTER 2s now ready, 6s. 


* One of the best books of the season is ‘A Prince2ss of the Gutter,’ by L. T. 
Meade—a refined and fascinating tale of London life......Nothing better has ever 
nome from the pen of L. T. Meade; in fact ‘A Princess of the Gutter’ might 
almost have keen written by Sir Walter Besant.’’—Literary World, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures 


or Pastoral Theolcgy, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, By the 
Rev. A. F. Winnineton Ineram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and 
Rector of Bethnal Green, Chaplain to the Archbishop cf York and the Bishop 
of St. Albans. Introduction by the Rev. Herserr EH. Rrix, D.D., Hu'sean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 61. 

“We are not going to humour the peop!e who like to pick up all they care to 
know about a book by studying reviews mate up of extracts from its liveliest 
parts, and there are scores of passages which tempt reproduction, but we ur- 
hesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their work 
lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it social or didactic, 
they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain 
unicquainted with Mr, Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” 


—Church Times, 
BY JAMES ADDERLEY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Sccial Questions from a Keligious Point of View. By tue 
Rev. the Hon. James ApDDERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘Tho Now Flcreat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 

“ A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, to speak on this theme.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“* No good Christian can reject his teaching as unnecessary, and it is given 
with a simplicity and a truthfulness which go to the reader’s heait.”—Athenzum, 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings. 


FROM A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 
Tran-la‘ed, with t :e Author’s sancti>n, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
with an I. troductory Note. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is, 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. 


Now for the first tims Englished. With Introductions, Biographical and 
Historical. 


By M. W. KEATINGE. 
Large crown Svc, cloth, price 73. 6d, 


ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
TAXIDERMY AND MODELLING. 


A Manual of Instruction in the Methods of 
Preserving and Reproducing the Correct Form of all 
Natural Objects, including a Chapter on 
the Treatment of F: liage. 


By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum and Art Gallery. 


With 22 Full-page Ilust:at‘ons and 11 T'nst:ations in Text, demy 8vo, 
cloth, } gice 21s. 


CLASSES AND MASSES; 


WEALTH, WAGES, AND WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
A Handbook of Social Facts for Political 
Thinkers and Speakers. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. SEIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


FATHER ARCHANGEL OF 
SCOTLAND, 


and other Essays. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘* Notes on the District of Menteith,” and 


GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Santa Teresa, her Life and Times,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 43. 6d, 


A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grasshoppers.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d.; paper covers, price 2s. 6d, 


OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘“‘An Is!e in the Water.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GOBELIN GRANGE. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Crown Syo, cloth, price 6s, 



































A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Authur of the *“*The Comedy of Cecilia.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 61, 


AN ODD SITUATION. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO, 


Autior of ‘A Man and a Woman.” 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s, 64,; cloth, prica $3. 6d, 





London; ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS 


in the Second Ballot of Oil-Paintings, Monochrome and Water-Colour Drawings 


OF THE 


MAGAZINE 


ART UNION 


are announced in the MAY Number of the 


e An OLp OxrorD Common-Loom, B P, i 
Pall Mall Magazine), lly. 
FaTE In THE Face. By Louis Robirson, 


NOW 


Full directions, with Coupon Envelope for the Third Ballot, will be found in the 


READY. 


New Issue. 
200 Pages, including an ETCHING, Exquisitely Illustrated. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
CONTENTS. 


ON THE ARNO. 
An Etching by Frep. V. Burriree. 
THE OLD SPINET. James Mew. 
Illustrated by F. Williamson. 
THE LADY IN THE COACH. 


H. B, Marrio1T-Watson. é 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton, 


A MAY SONG. Aanes E. Guase. 
GLODDAETH. Constance SUTCLIFFE. 
Illustrated by Photographs, &c. 


THE BLUE-STOCKINGS OF THE 


FKIGUTKENTH CENTURY. Sx#mra EK. Beaty, 
With Reproducticas of Old Paintings and Prints, 
THE LAKE. 
J. A. TRAHAN, Reg. Pro‘essor, Belfast, 
THE PRACTICAL MAHATMA. 
W. L. ALDEN. With Illustrations by E. G. Hards, 
SIX WEEKS IN THE BAHAMAS. 
WILFRED BENDALL. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
ON 'I'HE ROCK OF ONELLE, 
A. O'D, BARTHOLFYNS. 
Illustrated by D. Whitaker. 


RBINE FRONTIER, Kart Bursp. 
ANTHONY TO CLEOPATRA. 


ALICE Mackay. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland, 


CREEK. Legonarp GranviLre. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 


THE BELLS, BELLS, BELLS. 


DEFTERDAR EFFENDI. 


THE BLIND MOURNER. 


Avex. J. 8. Scorr-Gatty, 


THE PARADISE COAL-BOAT. 
©. J. CuT.irFE Hyne, 
Illustrated by H. Mell Du Mond, 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. 


FETTERED. F torence Hoarsg. 


GENERAL GORDON. Dewmernrivs Bovicer. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanewitt. 





EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 





The 


Is Now Ready. 


MAY NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 





Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 8s., 6s., 88., and 158, Tobacco—Ting, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2e, 6d., 58., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere, 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


es UNION BANE of 


Paid-up Oapital srscccsoscesreeseeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fand 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


T <LEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made te the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fcr collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


SCALE OF GHARGES FOR 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvrTsipE Pac, TWELVE Guiwxas, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Page .......... oe 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column ........... 017 6 
ComMPANIEsS, 

Ontside Page £1414 0 
Inside Page .s.cccccscscssorssrveseee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 





71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1§81, 





President, Dr. Kenreth Macleod. SANITARY 
SURVEYS, RKREPOKTS and (after Cert ficate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPEUTION of the ssnitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mask H. Judge, 
A R.1.B.4. SCHOOLS inspectcd on same terms as 
private houss. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Kegent Street, W. 








Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





NOTICE.—In future the Invex to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through and 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 


| BARTHELEMY ST. HILA'RE AND THE 


THE SLUICERS OF BACKWASH 


Sir WaLTER Besant. Book I., Chaps. 6.7; Rook 
If., Chap. 1. With Illustrations by F. S. Wilson, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 967, MAY, 1896, 2s, 64. 


Contexts, 
Tue Sovru Arrican Propiem, 


Hitpa SrrarrorD: a Ca.irornry 8 
; ; 4. TORY, 
B.atrice Harraden. -2 


An Uxcrownpp Kina: a Romance op Higz 
Pouitics. 


THE WEsT OF IRFLAND. 


Recent Cettic Experiments 1n ENGisy Lirera- 
TURE. 


Dream TRACKED IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
Lecky’s ‘ Democracy anpD Ligerty,” 


As THE Seasons Cuanar, By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 


From Top To Borrow. 


Wittiam Busckwoon & fons, Ed’nburgh & London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 


Bots. ?- 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent +See 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

buttle. We can strongly recom. 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 
cousumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
—_ ~- in bottle, at 22s., 26¢., 30s., 368,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in mary cases, 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeanx, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All 
ported by ourse!ves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





es, 


early im- 





AILWAY ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 
£1,000 TICKETS 


NOW ISSUED AT 
ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES. 

GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased aud Sold. | 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with fall particn- 

lars, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. Cassell and Company 
have the pleasure to state 
that Sir JOHN MILLAIS, 
P.R.A., has given them 
permission to reproduce 
his new Academy Picture, 
entitled “The Fore- 
runner,”” as a SPECIAL 
PLATE itn the 
forthcoming Edition of 
“ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES.”’ The Picture 
will be issued in Part 
5, and will form the 
Frontispiece to the Com- 
plete Volume. 


To be published in 5 Parts, 
1s. each ; or in One 
Volume, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Royal 
Academy 
Pictures, 


1896. 


Part 1. ready May 4th, 
and the remaining Parts as soon thereafter 


as practicable. 


To still further improve the very 
high standard of excellence already 
attained in the production of ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES, the Pub- 
lishers have determined to print the 
issue for 1896 on paper of even 
superior quality to that which has 
hitherto been used. It will be stouter 
in texture than hitherto and of a 
beautiful tone specially prepared 
to give the best artistic results. 


*." In view of the large additional 
demand anticipated for ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES by reason 
of the various improvements introduced 
this year, the Publishers think it well to 
suggest to intending subscribers that they 
should at once give their orders for 
the 5 Parts (or the Complete 
Volume), as cach year some of the Parts 
have gone out of print at an early date, 
and disappointment has been experienced 
by those desirous of completing their sets. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
anl all Beok:elle:e’. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Autobiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on Music. 
lated by the Hon. W. Hety Hutcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 103. 6d. 
The DAILY NEWS.—* Will be read with deep interest by all admirers of the great 


composer.” 
ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


By Professor E. P. Evans. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 92. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST 


AND HENRIETTE RENAN 
(Brother and Sister). 
Translated by Lady Mary Lorp. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. 


Mr. Grapstone.—“ Of pecniiar and profound interest.” 
The ILLUSIRATED LONDON NEWS.—*“ One of the most exquisite memorials in all 
literature.” 


The SECOND EDITION of HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL, 
“ILLUMINATION,” is NOW READY. 
The SPECTATOR.—* UNDOUBIEDLY ONE OF THE NOVELS OF THE YEAR.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


By Haroup Freperic, Author of “ In the Valley,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A remarkable novel, as original in conception as it is 
powerful in execution.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Trans- 











FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1822. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons {us Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the AROHBISHUP of YORK, 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bate wr a Derury-CuHainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
JGLAS, 
Pursic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 
Srecertarr—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-profit Policies in force on June 1st, 1896, will share in the distribution, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 

2.—The F:xpenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcEentTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid fur the introduction of business. 

3.—The Kate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAKGE Bonvusks to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May S3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the tutal Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BaSIS EBM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnireD Kina@vom, 

6,.—Assured Members bave therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE asp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sympathy 
of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence columns of the Spectator. Withan 
Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


“* An amusing bovk, which is cartain to fiala welcoms.”—Stindard. ‘A very interesting series,”"—Times, 
“The bock is interesting to all lovers of dogs.’’—Speaker, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
: To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


“An admirable Autobiography.”—The Worid. 
With 2 Poctraits, 8vo, 153. 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto- 


hiocraph cal Sketch. addressed to my Descendants, By FREDERICK 
Locger-Lampson. Edited hy AUGUSTINE BigRkLt, Q.C., M.P. 
From The Times.—“* These ‘Confiaences’ are delizhtful reading for all and 
sundry. We seem to hear the man speaking to us familiarly.” 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF TH 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. : 
THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, with Map, gemy 8ro, 28s. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, 


History, and Products. Dy Sir W. W. Acnrsr, K.C.s.1., O.1.E., LL.D. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 


To be published in May, demy 8vo, l4r, 


The LABOUR PROBLEM. By 


Georrrey Drager, M.P. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 

NOTICE. — Zhe THIRD EDITION of “THE 
SOWERS,” crown Svo, 6s., by HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, Author of ** With Edged Tools,’’ 
dc, is exhausted. A FOURTH EDITION 
will be ready next Tuesday, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


FIRST VERY LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 


LEG KELLY. Arab of the City. 


By 8. KR. Crockett. Crown &ve, 6s, 
Th» Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, 
it is this hero ragamuffio.” 
From the Christian World :—“ Cleg is the most fascinating specimen of the 
fiery untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years.” 


On April 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 155. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MAY, containing :—“Crarissa Furtosa,” by W. EK. Norris, Chaps. 
17-20—" Tue FixanctaL Boom oF tHe Last Century "—‘t My TNciE’s 
Pictcrts ’"—"*Tur Karty Days or Fesorcax ZRavEs. ’—“ TRE LtMaGE,” 
by Vernon Le~—“ Tx Ary of NOMENCLATURE”—and “THE DisaPrear- 
axcz or Groxgs DrirFe..,” Part 2, by James Payn. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W 


**A BOOK THAT IS BOTH ORIGINAL AND SUG- 
GESTIVE.”—ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE in 
NATURE. 


THE PRESENT 
EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. ALFRED RussELL WALLACE continues :—‘* Mr. Archdall Reid’s volume is 
as full of original ideas and acute reasoning. The larger part of it is devoted to 
a discussion of the general subject of organic evolution. This is exceedingly 
well done, and it contains a very forcible argament again t the pos-ibility of the 
inheritance of acquired characters in the higher animals, derived from the 
facts of cell-division and specialisation in the development of the individual. 
This argument has not, within my knowledge, been so clearly and forcibly set forth 
by any other writer, There are a’so some very acute criticisms of the writings 
of Herbert Spencer and others on evolution. A very interesting and well- 
written volume.” 


H. MARTYN KENNARD'S NEW WORK. 
THE VEIL LIFTED: 


A New Light on the World’s History. 
KennakpD Demy 8vo, 6s. 





By G. Arcupa.t Rerp. 


By H. Martyn 
[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUAKT, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 
Twelfth Kdition, rewritten and greatly en’arged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 53, 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 

The Duxe oF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment as clearly explained in your bovuk, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have founa them to be successful in practice.” 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha-es. Specimen Nunber post-free, 
LIZRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


STR WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, 


THE MASTER CRAFTS. 
MAN, we? be ready on May rst, in 
2 vols., crown Svo, 10s. net. And at 
every Library. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. 


Barrett, Author of ‘The S:n of Olga Zassou ich,” 
at every Library. 
“a story of plot and coanterplot, and qaisk aud stir:ing incident.”—Glas 0 
Herald. dick 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mn. 


Huneerrorp, Author of ‘The Three Graces,” &c. 3 vols., 153, ne‘, Aud 
at every Library. 
* An excellent novel 


THE MASTER OF TRENANCE. By T. W. 


SpeiecHT, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 3 vols., 15s. net, 
“Tt ever there was a sensational novel this is one Tue bovk conta‘ns a 
stirring narrative.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A CROWN OF STRAW. By Atuuy 


Urwarp, Anthor of “ The Princa of Bilkistan.” Crowa 8vo, cloth, és, 
me dramatic fiction which will be read with interest and unalloyed pieasure,” 
—Scotsman, : 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. 


By Roserr 
Barr. With 8 Illustrations. Crown &vo, c'oth, fs, 
‘The book is very bright—‘nteresting all tt rough.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK: a Romance. By 


RICCARDO STEPHENS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
* An exceptionally bright, strong, and: apab‘e story. Rarely have the tragic 
and the lighter side of Jife bean united in one romance of t.-day with more 


excellent skill.”—Court Jounal. 
THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. 


Croker, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3-.6d. SECOND EDITION. 
“The story is very gracefully told, and is one of Mrs. Crok r’s greatest 
successes......For light and pleasant reading no mere agreeable bovk need be 
desired.” —Westminster Gozette. 


A LIVING LIE. By Pavt Bourcrt, 


lated by J. pk Vitu1ERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 
“The bovk itself is an education; the very great st novel of analysis ano 
character France hes nrodned since Ra'zac.’—Va itu Foir, . 


THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Huncer- 


FORD. W.th 6 Illustratiens. Crown 8ro, cot, 3s 61. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant Auiey. 


Crown 8ve, c'oth, 63, 
“Mr. Grant Alen is at his very best in ‘Moorland Téyslls,’ All lovers of 
nature can enjoy these chapters cn birds and in:e-ts, copses and moorland, herbs 

and trees.”"—Duail; News, 


Three-and~Sixpenny Novels. 
TALES OF OUR COAST. By S. R. Crocxerr, Gitzerr 


PakKEr, HAkOLD FREDERIC, “Q,”’ and W. CLakK RussELL, With 12 lilue 
trations by F. Brangwyn. [Shortly, 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Sir Watrsz 


Besant. With 12 Iliustrations, 


BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppocx. 
THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dick 


Doxovay. SECOND EDITION. 
THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Guanviite. 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant Auten. 

A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. McCarrny. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. (New Volume of the Library 


Edition of CuanLEs Reapr’s Novel?) 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. [By Avan Sr. Avsyy. 





————e 
By Frank 
2 vols , 103. net, And 





A very delightful cet of pespl>.”—Guardian, 




















Trans- 














New Two-Shilling Novels. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. | THE ONE TOO.MANY. By 


By GrorGE R. Sims. i. Lynx Linton, 


THE WOMAN OF THE IRON| HEATHER AND SNOW. By 


BRACELE?S, By Frank Barret Gioris MacDuNaLp. 


THE TIGER LILY. By G.| pwo oppENDERS. By Ou. 


MANVILLE FENN. | 
RUJUB THE JUGGLER. By | A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. 
F. By T. W Spear. 


. Henry. 


TRAVEL AND TALK, 1885-93-95: One Hundred 


Thousand Miles «f Travel tbrough An erica, New Zea’and, Aus ralia, Ta:- 
min‘a, Ceylon, the Pacitic Isies. By the Kev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Wit 


Photogravnre Front spive>s. 2 vols. crown Svo, el t. 214 [Shertlu. 


THE we 


Shilling Mon hly.—Coxtenrs For MAY: - Macintyre’s PAtastTA.— 
Complete Story. By L. W. Montagaon —THE NkWFoUNDLAND REGIMENTS. 
By J. F. Morris Faweett.—ANn Eiauteentu O+ntory Saga, By J. A. 
Nicklin.—A FPisHOP IN Partibus. By J. W. Slerev, C.~.L—A LiGHTSING 
Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald, MA.—ON THe WriiisG oF Hisroxy. 33 
Arthur Gossip.—Ovrsive 1He WALLS. By Bevis Cane.— Earty Lonpos 
Concerts. By Gera'd FP. Gordon.—Manie Pasugirtserr. By H, Scui'z 
W.l-on.—Tus Empine oF THE AIn. By A, MacIvor.—'' FoR THE CROWS. | 
By Justin H. McCarthy.—A VaLepict.on, By W. Tcyubce.—TaBLe +21 Ke 
By Sylvanus U: ban. 


L:ndon: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. — Oue 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY W. J. LOCKE, 


A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locks, 


“At the Gate of Samaria,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





Autbor of 
price 6s. 
NOW READY.—B8BY SARAH TYTLER, 
rT 
RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel By Saran 
TytLeR, Author of “Logie Town,” &c. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price ml st , 
. ding. There is purpcse in it of a high kind, and it t as the re- 
oan ma see taste always to be expected from the auihor of ‘ C.toyenne 


Suge? 9% ce W d. 
Ls nog the most remarkable stories which have been published for som: 


months past.”—Daily Telegraph. 
NOW READY.—BY HUME NISBET. 


THE LAND OF THE HIBISCUS BLOSSOM : 


a Yarn of the Papuan Gulf. By Hume Nisset, Author of “A Colonial 
ramp.” With several Illustrations by th: Author. A New Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8r0, cloth «xtra, gilt top, p: ice 3:. 6d, 


NOW READY.—BY MR3. CAREY-HOBSON. 


AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Carer-Eoxsson, Author of ‘‘My Farm ia the Karoo,” &, A New Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d, 


NOW READY.—BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. By Ticne 
Horgis, Author of “Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 10s. net. 

“Jt is not often that one finds in latter-day fiction a girl co fresh and strong 
and | ealthy, and at the same time so sweet and ucconventional, as the herviue.” 


—Scotsman. x 
“Full of sparkle. The author, in a very tprightly manner, presents us to 


several amusing visitors from the land of the Stars and Stripes,”—Literary 


World, 
NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE, 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


aNovel. By W. Cartton -Dawe, Author of ‘‘ The Emu’s Head,” &. 1 vol, 
crown 80, cloth extra, price 6s. 
“There isa delightful mingling of comedy with pathos, and Mr. Dawe shows 
shat he is not the pessimist we might have believed.” —Time:, 
“A breezy novel, single in sentiment, honest in its intentions, and generous in 
neident, Extremely interesting.”’—Star, 


NOW READY. 


THE EMU’S HEAD: a Chronicle of Dead- 


man’s Flat. By W. CarLron Dawe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, c'oth, Adelphi Series, 
Price 2s. 6d, 
NOW READY.—BY J. E. PANTON, 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW TO 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Panton, Author of “ From Kitchen 
toGanet,” &. With several Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, c'oth, price 3s. 6d, 


“Many a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints contained in this 
genial, unaffected, and very practical publication,””—Globe, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
A Biography. 
By WILLIAM FRASER RAE. 





Including much Information derived from New Sources. 


With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, The 
MAKQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Po: tra'ts and other Ilinstrations, 26s, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs ror MAY, 1896, 


Limitatione, Chaps. 7-8—Arthur Huzh Clongh—The Painter—Love on the 
Road—Cambridge, the Everything—A London S; arrow—Pamphlets—On the 
Chilterns—A Black Forest Lorelei—A Royal Plaything—Tbhe M-sadven' ures of 
an American Princess—In Thomas Hardy's Country — Tie Painters of 
Romantic'sm, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
and 


U PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


DOWNSTAIBS. 
_ The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
You NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Ss quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
- ntral Office, 18 Buchingbam Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
a ations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankera, 

ersrz, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised and brought up to date, with 
a New Chapter on the late War in the East. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. Japan— 


Corea—China. By the Right Hon. Groner N. Curzon, M.P. Witb 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
@ o va now take its place as a standard and up-to-date work,” —Westminstey 
azette, 

“ Ce: tainly the influence of Mr. Curzon’s thoughtful generalisat‘ons, based ss 
they are upon wide knowledge, and expressed in clear and pi teresq.e language, 
cannot fail to assist in solving the problem of the ‘Far Ea:t,’”—Manchester 
Courier. 

“It is a most edifying diagnosis of the conditions of Eastern kingdoms,”— 
Be'fast News Letter, 


CONSTABLES SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Grorce 


MeReEvITH, Crown 8yo, 550 pp., 6s. [Ve-y shortly. 


GREEN FIRE. A Novel. By Fiona Macteop. 
63. 
THE ENEMIES. A Novel. By E. H. Coorer, 


Author of “ Richard Estcott,” &. 6a, 


HIS VINDICATION. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “‘ Too Late,” “ Jean,” and ‘‘The Last of the Haddons.” 
63. 


THE VIGIL. A Tale of Adventure. By 


Cuar_Les Monrtacvr, Author of “Tales of a Nomad.” With 14 Full-page 
Lilustrations by A. D, McOurmick, 6s, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 


SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KNIGHT. Edited and profasely I/lustrated 
by AnTHUR LayaRgp. With a Preface by Joun Camshrow Grant. Extra 
Scene Bet cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s; also buckram, paper label, uncut 
edges, 63. 





“A very handsome book it is externally; and Mr. Layard’s illustrations are 
generous in number and excellent in quality...... For the first time we can read 
this delightful book of imagination and adventore in comfort, and we can think 
of no better wish for our friends than a long winter evening, an armchair, and 


8.r John for company.”—Bovkman, 
By A. E. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 


DaniELL., With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Imperial 16mo, 
6s, Second Edition in the press, 

“This admirable volame will undoubtedly make manv friends. Mr. Dan‘ell 
has gone about his work with enthusiasm, and has brought together a wealth of 
information about the parish churches of the City of Len‘don...... Mr. Daniell has 
wr:tten his book in a clear and eminently readable s' yle.”—Putlisiers’ Circular, 


CONSTABLE’S THREE-AND.SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


DRAMAS OF TO-DAY. By Netza Parker. 
AMONG THE BRACKEN. A Novel. By 


Mrs. Hartiey Perxs, Author of “ From Heather Hills.” 33, 6d, 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. 


Brrvey, Author of ‘‘ Gan and Camera in South Africa.’ 33, 6', 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the 


Anthor of “‘ Muggleton Colleze.” 3s. 61. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By Spenser 


WILEINSON. 


THE COMING OF INDIVIDUALISM. By 


A. Eamont Haxe and O, E, Wesstav. Demy 8vo, lds, 
“It is full of sound sense and of plain truth pithily put, and is undoubted'y 


one of the ablest defences of individualism which have yet appeared.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


REGENERATION: a Reply to Max Nordau. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“The first serious attempt to deal seriatim, and on an extended scale, with 
Max Nordau’s theories...... A clever and Guggestive book in many ways..... He 
makes a str. ng attack on what is undoubtedly the weakest part of Max Nordau's 
bouk.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. A 


New Edition, first published in 1874, conta‘ning upwards of 400 Letters, &c., 
hitherto unpublished. Edited by James GarrpyeER, of the Putlic Record 
Office. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth ex'ra, 15s, ret. 

“ This edition, which was first published some twenty years ago, is the standard 
edition of these remarkable historical document:, end contaivs upwards of four 
hundred letters in addition to those published by Frere in 1823, Tue reprint is 
in three small and compact volumes, and should be welcome to students of 
history as giving an important work ia a convenient form.”—Scotsman, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepa-ed from Ordnance and other 
Sarveys under the direction of J. G. Bartno.omew, F.R.G.S., F.R.3.E., &. 
In haif-morccco, or fu!l bound cl .th, g.Jt top, 14. 

“ It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensib'e traveller wiil go to Inia in 
fature without providing himse'f with ‘Constable’s Hand Atias of India,’ 
Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both thea trav-ler 
in India and the student at home. ‘Constable's Hand Atl.s’ isa pleasure to 
hold and to turn over.” —Athenzum, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO, 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Baron FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* His ‘tiographical sketches’ are in fact ‘character 
‘sketches’ that wouli do honour to a practical littérateur. His poriraitures of 
Louis XLV. and XV. are masterly.” 


Three New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 
THE SUCCESSFUL ROMANTIO STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE 
BUCKLER. 


A Romance. 
By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of ‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 


Mr. H. D. Trarxt, in the GRAPHIC of March 2lst, says:—‘‘A fine stirring 
narrative it is...... A gallant and chivalrous story cast in a period and among 
scenes of which I, at least, am never tired of reading.” 








NEW NOVEL BY SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
HIS HONOR AND A LADY. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
Illustrated by A, D. McOormicx. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The story is full of admirable character-drawing 
S.ra Jeannette Dunca.’s brilliant story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EpmunD SHERIDAN PURCELL. In 2 vols., 
with Portraits, 8vo, 30s, net. 


THE BAMBOO GARDEN. By A. B. Free- 


man-MitForD, C.B. Illustratcd by Alfred Parsons. 8vo, buckram, 10s. 6d, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witttam Kyicut. To be completed in 16 
volume» Vols. I. and II., Glubs 8vo, 53, each. 
GLOBE.—‘' There appears to be no doubt that, when finished, this issue of the 
works of Wordsworth will, for fullness and accuracy, hold the field.” 


THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER, and 


other Verses. By 4. B. Patersoy. With a Prefatory Nota by Rour 
Boutprewoov. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ART AND HUMANITY IN HOMER, By 


Wiiiiam Cranystos LawTox. 52mo, 3s. 


THE VOICE AND SPIRITUAL EDUCA- 


TION. By Hiram Corsoy, LL.D., Professor of Eng!ish Literature in the 
Ovrnell Univers ty. 32mo, 34 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO 


EDUCATION. By Henry Crarx,0.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2:. 6d. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Oompled from Or'ginal Scurees by 
—o ~~ B.D., F.S.4., and Wittiam JouHN Harpy, F.S.A. Crown 
vo, 103. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. The 
Second Serie, Comprising an Inqu'ry int» the Orizin of Exozamr. By the 


late Jouw Ferauson M’Lennay. E-iied by h's Wipow and ARTHUR PLatrT. 
Dewy 8ro, 2is. 


THE THEORY OF SOUND. By John 


Wittmam Strut, Baron Rairizricn, Sc.D, F.RS., Honorary Fellow of 
Tricity College, Cambridge. In 2 vols, Vol, II. Second Kdition, Revised 
and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s. nt. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHEMICAL SOLU- 


BILITIES, INORWANIC. By Antaur Messincer Comey, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Ohemistry, Tufts College. Demy 8.0, 153, net, 



































STUDIES IN ECONOMICS. By William 


Smart, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Politizal Economy in the University of 
Glasgow. Extra Crown 8:0, 8s, 6d. net. 

L. L, Prick, iu the SATURDAY REVIEW, says:—‘*If Dr. Smart may cla'm to 
have caught some of the charact+ristic qualities of the greatest living master of 
Engli:h prose, be has not on that account suffered himself t» be betrayed into 
perverse eccentricity or v's onary fancy. Ths practical instinct, the sober hard. 
headedness, the solid grit of the man of business, are equally apparent,” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO/S. Lisy 


NEW BOOK BY MR. E. F, KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: the Rx. 


periences of the Times Special Oorrespondent with t} ‘ 
French Invasion of 1895, By E. goo Rather of rs the 
Empires Meet,” &c. With 16 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 12s, 6d, tree 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Wew Volume 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E, T, WATSON, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, RE, 


With Contributions by A. H. Borp, Sypennam Dixon, W. J. 

D. Pontirex, Russet, D. Waker, and Reainarp H, 1foRD, Dovurr 
Witson. With 29 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, RIL, ant from Phot 
graphs, and numerous Diagrams and Figures, crown 8yo, 10s, 6d, ave 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY, 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Witiay 


Epwarp HartTpoue Lecry. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


“These volumes are not an indictment of d:mozracy. But they araaig 
sparing criticism of its shortcomings, a frank proc!amation of the disillusion; at 
its apostles......In many ways Mr, Lacky’s latest work is worthy of his reputa. 
tion. 1t isa veritable encyclopedia of information,”—Times, ” 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST AND WEST. Essays by Sir Epwy 


ARNOLD, K.C.1.E., 0.8.1. With 41 Illus'ratious by R. T. Pritchett, Svo, 183, 


“The mingling of the light and the grave, tha reflections of many moois and 
scenes, the contrast of the splendour and the havoc, the mystery and the glamour. 
of the Kast, with the pic‘ ures taken from Western society, and knowledge drawn 
from Wes*ern science, will be felt by most 1ead-rs to be the great charm of the 
bvox.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. Rizr 


Haacarp, Author of ‘‘She,” “‘ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 15 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 63. 

“We hare not enjoyed a tale by Mc. Haggard so much since he nied that 
mighty hunter, Mr. Selous, a+ his herv in ‘Allan Quatermain’ Tue aiven- 
tuies are Cvntinuously romantic; the writing is vigurous and pict iresque.” 

—Shefield Independent. 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems, 


By Lady Linpsay. Crown 8vyo, 53. 


INDIAN IDEALS.—Wo. /. 
NARADA SUTRA: an Inquiry into Love 


(Bhakti-Jijna-4), Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Independent 
Commen‘ary, by E. T. Sturnvy. Feap. 8vo, 2. 6d. net. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY, 1896, 


ConTENTS, 


THe Man oF Bata, 
Ballantyne. 


FLoTsam. Baa Seton Merriman, 


Otp Mr. TrepGoup. By Mrs. Oliphant. By Archiba'd 
Chaps. 45-42. 

Tur Sick Nursy. By Sr Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D, F.R.S3. Quap*. 17-20, 

Tar Littte Lraacy. By L. B. Walford. | ay cue SiG oF THE SHIP. By Andrew 

Vz Victis. By Henry Newbolt. ang, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 376. 


ConTENTS. 


6. HorsELess CarRiaGes. 

7. Tue Earty History oF ENGuisa 
Law. 

8. WESTMINSTER AND St, JamEs's. 

9, Joun Stuart Biackixz, 

10. KEcenT Poetry, 

11, Democracy anp LIBERTY. 


1. Tue Ricuts anp DuTIEs OF GREAT 
Britain 1n SouTH AFRICA. 

2, ExGiish L¥1TER-WRITING IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

38. THe ArT OF MOVEMENT. 

4. Pusiic WorKs IN IRELAND. 

5. Emua, Lapy HAMILTON, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 42, APRIL. Royal 8yo, price 5s, 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L, LL.D., Fellow of Merton Co!lege, Oxford, and 


REGINALD L, POOLE, M A, Ph_D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the 
University of Oxford, 


American Editor—JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D., Librarian o! Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1. Articles :— 
A Brier Survey or Domespay. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D. 
Tue Durcw Power IN Brazit —I. Tre Struggle for Bahia, 1621—1627. Ey 
the Rev. Geo: ge Edmundson, 
WiLiiam Paterson. By W. A. Steel. 
Tuomas WarTON aND Macuyn’s Diary. 
Blakiston. 
2, Notes and Documents.—% Reviews cf Bocks,—% Periodical Notices.—5, Lict of 
Recent Historica) Publications, 


By the Rev. Herbert E, D. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. . 





The Life of Professor Blackie. 
POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Axxa M. SroppaRkT. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6. 





County Histories of Scotland. 


FIFE AND KINROSS. 


By Zxzas J. G. Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff of these Ccuntiss, Demy 8vo, with 
9 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


D. Storrar isabeicl New Book. 
GREY MANTLE AND GOLD 
FRINGE. 


By Davip STORRAR Metprvum, Author of “The Story of Margrédcl.” Crown 
870, 65. 





Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Life. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 
IN THE IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By Lady Frravson, Author of ‘The Irish before the Conquest,’’ “ Life of 
William Reeves, D.D.,” &c. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“ 4 fitting record of a pre-eminently useful, well-ordered, and happy life,”"— 
hic. 
Orrhe whole biography has most carefully and conscientiously been done, and 
it will greatly add to Lady Ferguson’s already high literary reputation......A very 
able and worthy memoir of a great Irish scholar and poet.”—Irish Times, 





The Celtic Renaissance, 


THE LOST PIBROCH, 


And other Shieling Stories. 
By Nz, Muxro, Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ There is rowance, there is Luman nature, and there is originality in these 
stories......Mr. Munro has tales to.tell, and can teil them,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“You have nothing but commendation for this book, while you have a keen 
desire for another of the same kind,”—Black and White, 





England and Egypt. 
SECOND EDITION. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW Hacaarp, D.S.0. With a Portrait, erown 8vo, 63. 


“ The reminiscences have a'l the force and freshness of the hour, coupled with 
the solid advantage of subsequent thought and information.”—Athenzum, 
Sa A — dashing narrative of military incident and adventure,”—Daily 
‘elegrap 





Hon. E. Monergeiff’s Historical Novel. 


THE X JEWEL. 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF JAMES VL 
By the Hon, Freprrick Moxcreir¥. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ A good tale of intrigue and adventure.,,... The plot is not merely fresh, but is 
skilfully wrought.”—Black and White. 





Lieut.-Colonel Conder’s New Work. 


THE BIBLE AND THE EAST. 


By 0, R. Conner, R.E., LL.D., D.O.L., M.R.A.S,, Author of ‘‘Tent Work in 
Palestine,” &c, With Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A marvellous sketch of Bible history...... The author’s intimate knowledge of 
the East, its languages, its peoples and their customs.,,,,,renders his pages a 
delightful and edifying study.” —English Churchman, 





E. Gerard’s New Novel. 


A FOREIGNER. 
AN ANGLO-GERMAN STUDY. 
By E. Grrarp (Mad de Las k “ ission,” &¢, ; 
Joint-Author oe ene te. fone oe Soper <b: back baron thes 


* Another excellent novel...... Filled with clever character-drawing, good love- 
a pe above all, with highly amusing accounts of German household 
- ian, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


EOTHEN. 


By A. W. Kixoctaxr, Wi i i ; 
own Sea, Sn an E. With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Authcr, 


“The value of the new edition is decide d'y er hanced by Mr. Shand’s admirably 


concise outline of Kinglake’s life...... g i ji 
wan wee taine of Kinglake’s life He has succeeded in supplying exactly what 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SONS, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


8vo, 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; 


or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 


‘They reveal on every page the'working of a mind, penetrating, unweariedly 
inquisitive, acute, and many-sided.”’—Times, 

**In its pages, replete with thought clearly and vigorously exprcssed, with 
acute criticism, and with illustrative quotation, the great issues pursued have 
received a worthy treatment.”—Morning Post. 

“The Duke has produced a more readable and more reasonable book than Mr, 
Balfour’s ‘ Foundations of Belief.’ ”"—Daily Chronicle, 

“It will be welcomed over the length and breadth of the country by many a 
parish minister and many a thoughtful man,”*—Glasgow Herald, 


SECOND EDITION. 
With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 2Is. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINTENT: 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 
the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu 
Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894. 
By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 


“Wecan pole send our readers toa book which seems to us to be the most 
fascina ing of all recent books of travel.”—Spectator, 


NOW READY. 8vo, 6s. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 366. 
1, TorovGH ScrentTiFIc DovstT rn UNIVERSITIES, 


FalTH, 
2, Tue Poetry oF THE De VERES, 
3, FaTHER JOSEPH, 
4, CHILDREN YESTERDAY AND To-Day, 
5. Tue Loya.ty or CanaDa. 
6, Birps OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


8. THe SeprvaGint VERSION OF THE 
OLp TEsTAMENT,. 

9, PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INVISIBLE 
(with Iliustrations). 

10, THE QuEeEn’s Prime MINISTERS. 

11, OuR KELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 


A New University Extension Manual. 


SHAKSPERE ANo His PREDECESSORS. 


By FREDERICK 8. BOAS, M.A.,, 
Formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
*,* This book is sold either as one of the volumes of the series of Un‘versity 


Extension Manuals, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University 
(crowa 8vo, 6s.), or as a Library Book (large crown &vo, 72, 6d.) 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By H. D. Trait. 

“* A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to 
stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the 
Arctic regions, eventually sacrificing bis life his u able ambition to 
discover the North-West Passage.” —Morning Post, 





With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in tne Peninsula. By GxoraE 
Borrow. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and 
Glossary, by the late Untick Ratpu Burxe, Author of “A 
History of Spain.” 
"Nothing better tnan the type, or than Mr. Ulick Burke's brief notes and 
glossary, cou!d be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”—Times, 
“© The ‘ Bible in Spain’ has never been more adequately presented than in this 
instance,”—Globe. 


Crown Svo, 78, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays 
Critical and Constructive. By THomas Macxay, Author of 
“The English Poor,” Editor of “A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 

“Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability......He writes moderately 

and sensibly, aud shows a thorough grasp of the subject.""—Scotsman. 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B,, 
Constable of the Tower, 
Author of “The Crimean War from First to Last.” 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. 


Edited by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B.,, F.RS., 
cf tle Royal School of Mines, 


Being a New Edition of 
Sir Chas. Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
With upwards «f 609 Illustrations. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S NEW  BooKg 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK, at all Libraries and the Booksellers’, 


BRISEIS. By Wittiam Brack, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &. 1 yol, crown 


8vo, cloth, 63. 
*,* The FIRST LARGE EDITION was exhausted before publication ; a SECOND EDITION will be ready next week 











NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE,” at all Booksellers’, 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. 3y;2.0. 3... 


MORE, Author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” &. Crown 8vo, with dacoratei Title-Page, tastefully bound, cloth, gilt top, 53. 
*,* The Stories are respectively entitled “Slain by the Doones,” “Frida; or, the Lover’s Leap,” « Gecrge Bowring » 
“Crocker’s Hole.” » and 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOVE AFFATRS OF AN OLD MAID.” 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THIN GS. By Litiay BE t, Author of 


** A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
PROFESSOR EBERS’ NEW BOOK. 


IN THE BLUE PIKE. By Georc Ezers, Author of “Cleopatra,” “In the Fire of 


the Fi » &. lLvol. 8vo, 3s. > 
ys vor Grown vo“ NEW STORY BY AMELIA E. BARR, at all Libraries. [West wet, 


BERNICIA. By Ameria E. Barr, Author of “The Flower of Gala Water,” «The 


Preacher’s Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, c!oth, 5s. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALFRED CLARK. 


THE FINDING OF LOT’S WIFE. By Atrrep Crank, Author of “ A Dark Placg 


of the Earth,” “* Woe to the Conquered,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, [ Garty in May, 
NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, at all Booksellers’. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Renrovt Ester, Author of “The 


Way they Loved at Grimpat,” &. Crown 8vo, c.ot*, 63. 
A STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE DIS-HONOURABLE: an Australian Story of Modern Days. By J. p, 


HENNESSEY. Orown 8vo, cloth, 63. 








TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 9th. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By 


JOHN T. MORSE, Author of “The Life of Abraham Livcoln,” &c. With Portrait:, Facsimiles, and other Iilus:rations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 90) pp., cloth 
extra, gilt top, 18s. EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, limit -d to 25 copies oe for Great Brit in, £2 12s, 64. net, 
*,* Mr, Morse, who is a nephew of the late Dr. Holmes, has written with the hearty concurrence and aid of the family, and his skill as a biographer has already 
been fully recogni 
Now ready, in one handsome volume, cloth, FOUR GUINEAS net. With Introduction by Mr. GLADSTONE. 


. ° . ° m 
THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. Prepared in the Light of Recent Investigations 
by some of the foremost Think-rs in Europe ard America. Illustrated copiously and beautifu'ly from the Masterpieces of the most famous Artists, avd 
accompanied by Portraits of the sever:l1 Authors. Edited by Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, LL.v., with an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E GLADSTONE. 
The work is also issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, about 106 pp. each, 6s. each Part, net. (A very beautifully engraved Steel Portrait of Mr. G.adstone given 
with the First Part.) Or in Six Sections, at 138. each, net; or in one volume in handsome morocco binding, £4 14s, 6d. net, 
*,* Full Prospectus, with Order Form and Extracts from Press Opinions, post-free on application. 








THE LAND OF GOLD: being the Narrative of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold 


Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By JULIUS M. PRICE, Special Artist Correspondent of the Illustrated London News, and Author of “ From the Arctic 
Ocean to the Yellow Sea.” With Map and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author’s Sketches, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 64. net. [Neat week. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: their Performances in the Past, and their Prospects in the 
Fature. By <5 E. 8. MAY, B.A, Author of *‘ Achievements of Field Artillery.” With Plans and Illustrations, Uniform in style with the Volumes of 
“ The Pall Mall Magazine Library.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (In a few days. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the Game, compiled from Authentic Sources by 
W. W. READ. With an Introduction by J. SHUTER, Captain Surrey Eleven, Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 23,6d, Limited EDITION DE LUX, printed 
on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net. [Early in May, 


THE “DAILY NEWS” JUBILEE: a Political and Social Retrospect of Fifty Years 


of the Qaeen’s Reign. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., and Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. Illustrated with numerous Port: aits, crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s, ; 
cloth, 2s, 6d, EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the Portraits on India Paper and Mounted, limited to 100 copies, 10s. fii net. A 
‘ow ready. 


HAUSALAND;; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Soudan. By Cuanruzs H. 


ROBINSON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 14s, 
‘* The most important book of its kind that has 2p ared since ‘In Darkest Africa,’’’—National Observer. “, 
** Js especially welcome on the score of its valuable and exhaustive information regarding a country and a teeming population within the sphere of British 
influence, but hitherto little known, except by nam», to the majority of home-k-ep ng Knglishmen A gocd map and copious illustrations accompany this timely 
k, which is a perfect mine of information on all subjects relating to the country and the people so thoroughly and appreciatively studied, by its author.”—World. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION: a Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895. With 


some Account of the Development of the Battleship in England. By H.W. WILSON. With an Introduction by Capt. A. T. MAHAN. Fourth Edition, 


fully Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. 
“Stadents of naval warfare, and all who concern themselves with naval questions in their actuality, must acknowledge themselves greatly indebted to Mr, H. 


W. Wilson for the very thoughtful and instructive study of naval warfare during the ironclad period contained in the two volumes whose titles we have given 
His volumes are admirably provided with maps and plans, and with a large number of drawings of notable warships,’’—Times, 


HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. By General A. W. Greexy. With 


Portrait and Maps, crown 8yo, 5s. 
“This useful handbook......contains a large mass of information comrressed into a short apeet and an excellent feature in its editing is the lists at the end of 


the chapters of the more important works bearing on the par. icular expedition treated.”—Graphic. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS IN THE 


HOUSE, SENATE, and CABINET: an Autobiography. Illustrated with numerous Pictures and Portraits, and also Facsimile Reproductions of Letter#, 
in 2 handsome royal 8vo vols., cloth extra, 36s, 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND THE SEDEN- 


TARY. With Chapters on Diet as the only Permanent Cure of Ohesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, Biliousness, Acidity, and other Con- 
ditions due to Improper Food and Iusufficient Exercise. By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 0: ~_— 
ea . 


Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 3 . 6d. 
* The author is a delightful writer, and if wise and judicious conneel can avail to alter injudicious modes of life, no man can offer it more pleasantly or more 
convincingly.” —Morning Advertiser.——* It is not a book of mere pass:ng interest to be read and put aside, It should be used as a work of reference in house 


olds. It is a necessary household book,”—St. James's Budget. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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